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THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
PUBLIC DEBT, 1879-1883 


By B. U. Ratcurorp 


When the legislature met in 1879 the State was showing signs of 
economic recovery, and the uncertainty in regard to the prospects 
of a debt’ settlement was becoming increasingly annoying. Among 
the citizens of the State the feeling was general that something must 
and would be done. There was no other question on which there was 
such a united demand for action. 

In his address to the legislature, Governor Vance said of the debt: 


It is out of the question for us to attempt to pay it at its face value. 
Indeed, I do not conceive that there is any moral obligation upon us to 
do so; .. . quite one-half of our property upon which our bonds were 
based was wantonly destroyed by consent of a large majority of those who 
held them, and no court of conscience upon the earth would permit a 
creditor to destroy one-half of his security and claim full payment out 
of the remainder. But we can and should pay something. .. . So far 
as the special tax bonds are concerned . . . they are not binding either 
in law or good morals, unless it may be as to a very small fraction 
honestly appropriated to the State’s use and accepted by her.* 


This view seemed to be the one held and endorsed by a great ma- 
jority of the citizens of the State.* Certainly there were few if any 
who would have been more liberal than the governor, and some would 
have adopted a policy even harsher to the creditors. One newspaper 
proposed: “Let the debt be compromised and reduced to an amount 
that, without raising taxes one mill, the State Government can be 


1 See North Carolina Historical Review, Vol. X, No. 1, p. 1, January, 1933 for article by 
B. U. Ratchford, “North Carofina Public Debt, 1870-1878,” including many efforts to reach 
& compromise or adjustment. 

2 Governor's Message, 1879, p. 22. 

® Charlotte Observer, Jan. 12, 1879; Wilmington Morning Star, Dec. 31, 1878, Feb. 2, 
1879; Carolina Measenger, Jan. 9, 1879; Raleigh Daily News, Jan. 11, 1879; The latter 


said, “The Governor's message is in full accord with public sentiment on the question of 
the State Debt.” 








t 
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carried on economically and smoothly, and four per cent interest 
paid on the debt so ascertained.’”* This would have meant practical- 
ly a complete repudiation of the entire debt, and, in view of the 
relatively light taxes in North Carolina as compared with other states, 
could hardly have been considered either a fair or an honorable 
settlement. Yet, as we shall see, the plan eventually adopted did no 
more than this. 

Soon after the legislature met, several proposals for settling the 
debt were made. A group of Virginia bondholders submitted a plan 
which would have called for the issuing of $7,571,054 in 6 per cent, 
forty-year bonds. Under it the pre-war bonds would have been 
funded at 75 per cent of par; accrued interest thereon, at 50 per 
cent; and the principal and accrued interest of the funding bonds, 
at 25 per cent. Yet another plan was embodied in a bill introduced 
by Senator Nicholson. This would have funded the principal of the 
recognized debt — $16,960,045 — intra fractional interest-bearing 
“bonds” to the amount of $4,666,405 at the following rates: pre-war 
bonds, 40 per cent of par; post-war bonds, 25 per cent; funding 
bonds, 15 per cent; and bonds issued during the War, 10 per cent. 
These fractional “bonds” were to be in denominations from one to 
50 dollars, to bear interest at the rate of 1/4 per cent per year, to be 
receivable for one-third of all public dues, and to be fundable, at the 
option of the holder, into 4 per cent bonds, par for par.® The pro- 
posal aroused some discussion in the State, but evidently was not 
given serious consideration in the legislature. It was apparently one 
expression of the greenback sentiment, then so strong in the country, 
for obviously it was meant that these fractional “bonds” should 
circulate as currency. 


Tue Main Denar SETTLEMENT 


Although such plans received some passing attention, interest was 
centered mainly on the bill introduced by the commission appointed 
in 1877 to consider the debt. With few alterations, this bill was 
soon passed by both houses of the legislature. It passed its third 
reading in the Senate on February 24th by a vote of 25 to 14, and 
received a final vote of 69 to 48 in the House on February 28th.” 


* Warren News, quoted in Wilmington Morning Star, Jan. 30, 1879. 
5 Raleigh Observer, Jan. 23, 1879. 

* Ibid., Feb. 9, 1879. 

7 Charlotte Democrat, March 7, 1879. 
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The act covered all bonds then outstanding except the construction 
bonds, the bonds authorized by the Convention and legislature of 
1868,° and one issue authorized and sold during the War. All others 
were to be delivered to the state treasurer, who would give for them 
new 4 per cent, thirty-year bonds at the designated rates. The 
principal of the bonds alone was considered, no provision being made 
for accrued interest.° 

For convenience the bonds covered in the act were divided into 
three classes. Class 1 comprised all bonds issued before May 20, 
1861, except the construction bonds; this class was to receive new 
bonds to the amount of 40 per cent of the principal of the old bonds. 
Class 2 consisted of bonds issued for internal improvements during 
and after the War with the exception of the bonds issued in 1862 
to aid the Chatham Railroad. These bonds were to be funded at 
25 per cent of par. Class 3 was made up of the funding bonds of 
1866 and 1868, which were to be funded at 15 per cent of par. The 
bonds falling in the different classes, with dates of issue are given 


below : 








Crass 1 

Fayetteville and Western Plankroad................ (1849-52) $ 50,500 
Fayetteville and Centre Plankroad.................... (1855-58) 45,000 
Gaston and Weldon R. R. and Neuse and Tar 

I iaihcaiectiticcitieectinbinntesniiichnsiathinnndincinintaei (1854-55) 25,000 
Fayetteville and Warsaw Plankroad................ (1855-57) 10,000 
Be Fics nicclbesititnctiinesintibiaiiliemniemcntaiinilia (1856) 15,000 
Renee QI iia title teitibenitnigestinininned (1856-59) 70,000 
Atlantic and North Carolina R. R..................... (1856-57) 1,351,500 
Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal Oo............... (1857-59) 224,000 
i di a (1859-60) 386,000 
Western North Carolina R. R.......................... (1856-60) 1,136,000 


Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford R. R. (1860-61) 1,012,000 
Cape Fear and Deep River Navigation Co.....(1855-60) 143,000 





For Certain Purposes.................... (Refunding, 1859-60) 1,009,400 
a a $ 5,477,400 
LE LLTLLLLEN: SERE TI 3,271,048.50 
Total principal and interest ..................---.-..-....--0+.-- $ 8,748,448.50 


®The funding bonds authorized in 1868 were covered by the act. 
®* The act is entitled “An Act to Compromise, Commute, and Settle the State Debt," and 
is Chapter 98, Public Laws of 1879, pp. 183-88. 
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At 40 per cent of the principal this group was entitled to receive 
$2,190,960 of the new bonds. 


Crass 2 


Western North Carolina R, R. (1866-68) $ 1,774,000 
Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford R. R...(1866-67) 405,000 
Certificates of Literary Fund (1867) 383,045 
Western R. R. (1861) 184,000 
Western North Carolina R. R. (1861) 133,000 
Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford R. R. 432,000 














Total $ 3,261,045 
Accrued Interest (about)! 2,014,051.35 











Total Principal and Interest $ 5,275,096.35 





At 25 per cent of the principal, this class was entitled to receive 
$815,261.25 of the new bonds. 


Crass 3 
For Funding Interest (1866) $ 2,231,000 
For Funding Interest. (1868) 1,657,600 








Total $ 3,888,600 
Accrued Interest 2,301,249 








Total Principal and Interest $ 6,189,849 





At 15 per cent of the principal, this class was entitled to receive 
$583,290 of the new bonds. 

The principal of the bonds in these three classes amounted to 
$12,627,045, on which interest had accrued to the amount of 
$7,586,393.85, making a total of $20,213,438.85. This plan pro- 
posed to fund these claims by giving $3,589,511.25 in new 4 per cent 
bonds. 

The proposal here enacted into law provided, for all claims in 
these groups, an average settlement of about 17.7 per cent, not con- 
sidering the reduced rate of interest on the new bonds. On a 6 per 
cent yield basis, the new 4 per cent thirty-year bonds were worth 
72.32. Calculated on this basis, the settlement was equal to about 
12.8 per cent of the face amount of the claims. 


2* From the way the debt is divided in the Treasurer's Report it is impossible to tell the 
exact amount of interest due on these bonds. 
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In order to facilitate the exchange of bonds, an attempt was made 
to assure the holders that the interest payments on the new bonds 
would be met promptly. For this purpose the adjustment act 
specified that the coupons on the new bonds were to be receivable for 
taxes and that all taxes collected from professions, trades, incomes, 
merchants, and three-fourths of the tax on wholesale and retail liquor 
dealers should, 


. . » be held and applied to the payment of the interest on said bonds, 
and the provisions of this section shall be deemed and taken to be a 
material part of the consideration for which the bonds of the state shall 
or may be surrendered. 


Any excess in this fund was to be used in buying in some of the 
bonds, which were to be canceled; if the fund proved to be in- 
sufficient, any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated 
should be used to meet the interest payments. In case no balances 
were available, the treasurer was authorized to sell, up to $300,000, 
10-40 year, 6 per cent “contingent bonds” to cover interest charges. 

Judged from the reaction of the people and the press, this measure 
proved very popular in the State and was warmly received. One of 


the spectators at the passage of the bill on its final reading in the 
House wrote: 


When it passed the House the lobbies, galleries, and floor of the 
House were packed, and when the result of that vote showed such a 
strong majority, the whole throng of spectators burst out into one 
impulsive roar of applause, and cheer after cheer resounded through 
the hall. . .. Even the warmest supporter of the bill had little reali- 
zation of how much at heart the people held the measure until this great 
outburst of manly honesty reverberated through the hall." 


An editorial proclaimed that: “This is glad tidings of great joy. 
. . . It means that our people have made up their minds to pay 
their honest debts. ... It means that public honesty in North 
Carolina does not exist in name alone.”"* This was followed by the 
erroneous statement that the plan provided for the settlement of a 
twenty-seven million dollar debt with about $3,600,000 in new bonds. 
It is not clear just how the settlement of a debt at about 12 cents 


" Charlotte Observer, March 4, 1879. 
% Ibid., March 1, 1879. 
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on the dollar, as the editor assumed here, constituted a notable and 
honorable vindication of public honesty. 

Most of the newspapers of the State expressed views similar to 
the above; but there was one which was more cautious. The 
Wilmington Morning Star, which had consistently advocated a fair 
and sane policy in relation to the debt, stated: “The amount pro- 
posed to be paid is small when compared with the debt owed. It 
shows that either the State is very, very poor, or that it is willing 
to resort to repudiation to a very considerable degree.’”’™* 


Oruer ApJustTMENT Acts 


While the above act was by far the most important passed by the 
legislature in 1879, there was other legislation pertaining to parts 
of the debt not covered by its provisions. Bonds to the amount of 
$150,000 had been issued to the Williamston and Tarboro Railroad 
under Ordinance 20 of the Convention of 1868. These bonds had 
not been sold, but were hypothecated for a loan. By 1879 interest 
to the amount of $76,000 had accrued on them. By a special act, 
the treasurer was authorized to exchange new bonds of the State for 
these at one-third of par, with no allowance for accrued interest. The 
railroad was required to give the State a mortgage for the amount of 
the new bonds.** Presumably this one group of bonds issued by the 
Reconstruction Government of 1868 was recognized because the 
proceeds of the bonds were honestly used and because the whole 
transaetion could be adjusted fairly easily. No record of the ex- 
change of these bonds is found. Apparently, however, the exchange 
took place. 

At this time one more attempt was made to use for bond retire- 
ment some of the state-owned stocks in private companies. The ex- 
change of Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal Company stock for 
pre-war bonds was authorized, to be made at par before January 1, 
1880, with no accrued interest allowed on the bonds.** During the 
following year one hundred thousand dollars of bonds were retired 
under this proposal. At the subsequent session of the legislature the 
offer was renewed,'® but it seems that no more bonds were forth- 
coming. 

u Public Lave, 1879, Ch. 180, p. 336. 


% Ibid., Ch. 305, p. 481. 
%* Ibid., 1881, Ch. 239, p. 452. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF THE ConsTRUCTION Bonps 


None of the above acts provided any settlement for the construction 
bonds, issued to buy stocks in the North Carolina Railroad. It will 
be remembered that the income on the stocks owned by the State in 
this road was being received and administered for the benefit of the 
bondholders by a receiver appointed by the federal court. For this 
reason the state treasurer was unable to state exactly how much 
interest had accrued on these bonds, but he estimated it at about seven 
hundred thousand dollars in 1880." It was important that some 
provision be made for these bonds, for they would mature in 1883-85 
and, if no provision were made by that time, the holders would be 
able to sell the stocks pledged as security. Because of the strong 
legal position of the bondholders, this portion of the debt could not 
be adjusted in the same way as the other parts. 

The legislature of 1879 took the first step toward adjustment by 
authorizing the appointment of a commission to negotiate with the 
bondholders. This commission was authorized, with the advice and 
consent of the governor and treasurer, to contract and agree with 


the bondholders for the refunding of the old bonds into new forty- 


year bonds bearing not over 6 per cent interest, on such terms as 
could be arranged. The new bonds should: 


. in all respects stand in the place of and be entitled to the same 
securities as are the old bonds and coupons aforesaid, and shall have 
the same lien on the stock of the state in the said railroad company 
which the old bonds and coupons now have, and the public treasurer 
shall apply the dividends received by the state on its stock in said 
company to the payment of the coupons on said new bonds.™® 


As members of this commission the governor appointed George 
Davis, Montford McGehee, and Donald Bain. In November, 1880, 
the bondholders submitted to the commission a proposal for settle- 
ment which pfovided that they should surrender all bonds with all 
coupons due after October, 1877 attached; coupons due before that 
date were to be paid out of dividends received from the railroad. 
In exchange they were to receive, to an amount equal to the principal 
of the old bonds, new forty-year, 6 per cent bonds, with the first 
interest coupon falling due April 1, 1881. Any surplus of the 


1 Treasurer's Report, 1880, p. 9. 
% Public Laws, 1879, Ch. 138, p. 261. 
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dividends on the state-owned stocks, after paying interest on the 
bonds, was to constitute a sinking fund to retire the bond issue.”® 

This proposal was not accepted at the time because the governor 
wished the legislature to pass on it. Both he and the commission 
strongly urged the approval of the proposal when it was presented to 
the legislature in 1881. It was pointed out that the bonds were 
nearing maturity and that action was needed; that with the railroad 
dividends as they were then, the State would save about $12,300 
per year, which, in the forty years the bonds were to run, would 
pay about three-fourths of the debt. In conclusion, the commission 
stated that such a settlement might seem to be a discrimination against 
the holders of other state bonds, but that this was unavoidable. In 
the words of the commission : 


The State felt constrained to consult the necessities of her people 
in the former adjustment, but here she has no such option. Property 
is pledged for the payment of these bonds, and the bonds must be pro- 
vided for, or the property will be sold.” 


In spite of the importuning, however, the legislature took no 


action, and the matter was left in the hands of the commission, the 
governor, and the treasurer. Finally, on June 14, 1882, an agree- 
ment was reached with the bondholders." The plan agreed upon 
was very similar to the one first submitted. New bonds were to be 
given for the old ones, par for par. The old bonds were to be 
delivered with all coupons due on or after July 1, 1878 attached; 
those due before that date were to be paid out of money then held 
by the receiver or out of the surplus of dividends over interest pay- 
ments in the future. The new bonds were to begin to draw interest 
on October 1, 1882, “ . .. it being the intention of this contract 
that the bondholders shall rebate to the State two hundred and forty 
dollars of interest on each bond delivered for renewal.”** Any 
surplus of dividends over interest payments was to go into a sinking 
fund, as in the previous plan. No time limit was set for the ex- 
change of the bonds. The certificates for the stocks owned by the 
State in the railroad were to be held by the state treasurer, when 
® Legislative Documents, 1881, Document No. 15. 
aOK. on ae ome t in paw. GF ae Chapel Hill (1928) p. 271. 


2 Governor's Message, 1883, Appendix D. This amounted to $670,800 on the bonds then 
outstanding. Treasurer's Report, 1882, p. 9. 
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returned by the receiver, until the bonds were paid in full, and no 
prior lien could be given on them. 

In conclusion, it was declared to be the intention and meaning of 
the contract that the new bonds were, 


. . + given, not in payment, but in renewal and extension only, of the 
old bonds, and without prejudice of the lien of the said old bonds on 
the State’s stock in the North Carolina Railrodd Company, which lien 
is preserved unimpaired for the security of the new bonds as fully as 
the old bonds are now secured thereby.”* 


This precaution was necessary to prevent the second lien of the 
bonds issued to aid the Western North Carolina Railroad from be- 
coming a first lien. The adjustment act had provided for the ex- 
change of these latter bonds, but many of them were still outstanding. 

Soon after this agreement was reached, 8S. F. Phillips, who had 
succeeded J. B. Batchelor as receiver under the Swasey suit, paid 
over to the commission $29,460 out of the funds held by him. 
The exchange of bonds went forward as outlined, and by September 
30, 1882, $1,720,000 of the $2,795,000 had been exchanged. Diffi- 


culties and litigation were encountered during the period of con- 
version. 


Tue Sprcrat Tax Bonps 


By the various acts and agreements described above it was pro- 
posed to settle claims against the State amounting to $24,094,600.85 
—$15,672,045 of principal and $8,422,555.85 of accrued interest— 
with bonds to the amount of $6,534,511.25 and some stock in the 
Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal Company. But there were still 
certain bonds of the State, mostly special tax bonds, which had not 
been provided for in any way. These bonds were as follows: 


Purpose or Issuzr AvuTHORITY FOR IssvE Amount 


Ord. Conv. Jan. 10, 1862.. $ 215,000 
Chatham R. R.......................... Ch. 19, Ord. Conv., 1868.. 1,030,000 
Penitentiary 44,000 
ee es _Ch. 28, Laws, 1868-69 1,320,000 
Western North Carolina 
BR Cisnenestints~staibintbctiiomneins ..Ch. 24, Laws, 1868 


% Governor's Message, 1888, Appendix D. 

™% Auditor's eport, 1882, p. 8. About this time the decree in the Swasey suit was amended 
= ~~ ~- treasurer, instead of the receiver appointed by the court, to receive dividends 
rom 3 
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Western North Carolina : 

R. R. $ 2,640,000 
Wilmington, Charlotte, and 

Rutherford R. R. 3,000,000 





Atlantic, Tennessee, and 
Ohio R. BR. 








$12,655,000 





On these bonds interest to the amount of about $7,000,772 had 
accumulated,”* making a total of $19,655,772. These were the bonds 
so bitterly hated by the people of the State, who were determined 
never to pay them. In order to settle the matter finally, and, so 
far as it could, to make payment impossible in the future, the legis- 
lature of 1879 initiated a constitutional amendment which prohibited 
payment. This was an amendment to section 6, Article I, of the 
constitution and was as follows: 


. nor shall the General Assembly assume or pay, or authorize the 
collection of any tax to pay, either directly or indirectly, expressed or 
implied, any debt or bond incurred or issued by authority [of the 
Convention of 1868, the legislature of 1868, 1868-69, or 1869-70] except 
the bonds issued to fund the interest on the old debt of the State, unless 
the proposing to pay the same shall have first been submitted to the 
people and by them ratified by the vote of a majority of all the qualified 
voters of the State, at a regular election held for that purpose.”® 


When the people ratified this amendment the following year, there 
was no room left to doubt that this part of the debt had been 
repudiated. 

It is well to note, however, that the bonds issued to aid the Chatham 
Railroad, authorized by the Convention of 1862, were not covered 
by the amendment. This was the only issue outstanding which was 
floated during the War under authority of an act passed after the 
War started. It did not come under the provisions of any of the 
above acts, and thus these bonds were left unprovided for. What 
their fate eventually was does not appear. 

Such were the plans by which the State proposed to settle total 
claims, valid or invalid, of approximately $43,750,000 with new 


* Since these bonds were held to be invalid from the first, it is incorrect, strictly speaking, 
to say that interest accumulated on them; but the treasurer computed the interest that 
would have been due. 

* Public Laws, 1879, Ch. 268, p. 436. ° 
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bonds to the amount of $6,534,511.25. The fact that these trans- 
actions involved the outright repudiation of $12,655,000 of bonds, 
the validity of which, in the most favorable light possible, was quite 
doubtful, has received wide and lasting publicity. A more sig- 
nificant fact, it would seem, is that these same transactions included 
the refusal of the State to meet claims totaling $17,933,613.25, the 
validity of which was never questioned. Probably the reason why 
the latter claims have received comparatively little attention is that 
most of them were soon surrendered and canceled under the compro- 
mise agreements, and thus could not be used as grounds for action 
against the State. On the other hand, the repudiated bonds have 
remained outstanding, to appear time after time as a source of worry 
and trouble to the State. 

Particularly interesting is the favored treatment given the holders 
of the construction bonds. Through an unusual interpretation by 
the courts, private bondholders were able, in effect, to enforce a 
contract against the State in spite of the Eleventh Amendment, and 
collected, in full, the principal of their debt, giving up only four 
years’ interest. Unable to plead inability in this case, the State had 
to pay. It was, indeed, a case of great discrimination which can- 
not be justified except upon legal and technical grounds. As a 
matter of good faith, the holders of the other bonds making up the 
recognized debt were entitled to the same treatment as the holders 
of the construction bonds. 








NORTH CAROLINA CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS, 1803-1810 


By D. H. Grrpatercx 


During the quarter of a century from 1790 to 1815 when Federalists 
and Jeffersonian Republicans were struggling for supremacy in 
national and state politics, North Carolina, a state inhabited mainly 
by individualistic small farmers, boasted that she was “firmly re- 
publican.” The Federalists, despite valiant efforts of able men living 
in the towns or throughout the Scotch Fayetteville district, never 
succeeded in gaining a decisive lead in North Carolina as a whole.’ 
Their successive failures can be traced in the congressional elections 
held throughout this period. Only in the election of 1798, when 
the French war scare could be utilized with some degree of effective- 
ness, could the party of “the rich, the well-born and the able” claim 
any marked degree of success, and even in this election the Federalist 
triumph was not so great as originally claimed.*? In 1800 the con- 
gressional election was naturally overshadowed by the presidential 
election of the same year. In spite of the general enthusiasm for 
Jefferson, the Federalists again elected four congressmen, but this 
time they made no claims as to the Federalism of the other six 
members-elect.® 

In the first five congressional elections held after Jefferson’s 
elevation to the presidency, North Carolina’s steady Republicanism 
was amply demonstrated. The elections of 1803,* 1804, 1806, 1808 
and 1810 gave evidence that the Federalists could not repeat their 
pretended triumph of 1798. Only in 1808, when they could use 
the Embargo as they were using it in the presidential election of the 
same year, did there seem to be anything that remotely resembled a 

21An exception to this Republican triumph is to be found in the election of Federalist 
governors in 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801 and 1807. Davie was elected by the Federalist As- 
sembly of 1798, while Benjamin Williams, a mild Federalist, was chosen in the four latter 
7°) The members elected this year were William Barry Grove, Archibald Henderson, Joseph 
Dickson, William H. Hill, Willis Alston, David Stone, Richard Dobbs Spaight, Nathaniel 
Macon, Richard Stanford and Robert Williams of Rockingham. Federalists claimed that 
all but the last three represented their principles. See North Carolina Journal, Aug. 20, 
Oct. 1, 1798. However, only the first four proved consistent Federalists in Congress. 

*The delegation of 1800 was the same as that of 1798 with two exceptions. Richard 
Dobbs Spaight was displaced by the uncompromising Federalist, John Stanly, in the Newbern 
District and Joseph Dickson, Federalist, was defeated by James Holland, Republican, in 
the Morgan District. 

* This election was held in 1803 instead of 1802 because the Assembly of 1801 had failed 
to pass a law redistricting the state for the twelve members to which, instead of the former 


ten, North Carolina was entitled by the Census of 1800. The necessary law was passed by 
the Assembly of 1802 and the elections were held in August, 1803. 
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Federalist revival, and even in that year the Federalists could capture 
but three seats in Congress, those of the Newbern, Fayetteville and 
Salisbury districts.* 

Nine out of the twelve districts regularly returned Republican 
members throughout this decade. In the Warren District,* Nathaniel 
Macon who was speaker of the House of Representatives in the 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Congresses (he arrived late at the Tenth 
Congress but his affiliation with the Quids would doubtless have pre- 
cluded his reélection) met with no opposition whatsoever. Even 
the strongly Federalist Minerva, which was so fond of holding up 
to ridicule Republican congressmen in general and Alston, Stanford, 
Holland and Duncan M’Farland in particular, occasionally spoke 
kindly of this veteran legislator.’ Richard Stanford, whose political 
creed was for a time but a replica of Macon’s, was continually re- 
élected from the Hillsborough District ;* but no such unanimity of 
feeling marked his successive reélections as did those of Macon. In 
1803 he was opposed by Nathaniel Jones of White Plains, a Federal- 
ist. Stanford’s classical education and the fact that he had been 
a Republican in the days when Republicanism was not fashionable 
did not appear as valuable assets to the Federalists of the district.’® 
His delayed circular letter,"’ the authorship of which was attributed 
to William Duane, and his reported distribution through the district 
of pieces of the mammoth Jefferson cheese™ afforded his adversaries 
good campaign material,’* but he was reélected by a large majority.'* 
In 1804, he encountered no opposition.° By 1806, his member- 


S John Steele, highly pleased at the results of this election, wrote to Wade Hampton of 
South Carolina, “A little more Embargo—a little more mystery concerning our affairs with 
France—a few more military inquiries like that of Col. Duane, Printer, will cure the 

ple every where of their delusions.” See Papers of John Steele (edited by H. McG. 
Warstaft Raleigh, 1924), Vol. II, pp. 558-559. The Minerva, Aug. 25, 1808 rejoiced in 
the election of three Federalists and one anti- Embargo Republican, William Kennedy of the 
Tar River District. The issue of Sept. 29, 1808 contains a similar statement. The Em- 
bargo was warmly debated by the o co candidates. 

* District 6 by law of 1802 an of Franklin, Warren, Granville and Nash 
counties. 

* Minerva, May 30, 1803 conceded that Macon and Stone merited “a more liberal oppo 
— than other Republican members of Congress. Stone was later attacked by this 
— Minerva, Oct. 29, Nov. 12, 1804 praised Macon for not accepting the favor of 

iliam Davidson, Republican editor of the Warrenton Messenger. Ibid., Dec. 24, 1807, 
warmly commended Macon for his vote against Jefferson's gunboat program. 

§ District 8, Wake, Orange and Chatham counties. 

* There were two iticians of the same name in Wake County at this time. They were 
distinguished as Nathaniel -— of White Plains and Nathaniel Jones of Crab Tree Creek. 

” Raleigh Register, May 2, 9, 16, 1803. His critics, four years earlier, had admitted his 
— of Latin and Greek but had maintained that he knew nothing of history and 
politics. 

“Congressmen at this time were expected to give their constituents a summary of con- 
gressional proceedings through the medium of a circular letter 

42 This was a large cheese presented to Jefferson by admirers in Massachusetts. 

33 Minerva, Mar. 14, 21, Apr. 4, May 16, 23, 1803. 

4 Tbid., Aug. 15, 1803; Raleigh Register, Aug. 15, 22, 1803. 

6 Ibid. Aug. 13, 1804; Minerva, Aug. 13, 1804. 
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ship in the faction of the Quids had made him acceptable to the local 
Federalists and “united the wishes of both parties in his favor” so 
that he was reélected without difficulty.’* Federalist support was again 
forthcoming in 1808 although Duncan Cameron, an avowed Federal- 
ist, was a rival candidate. Though there were Republicans who 
were not pleased with Stanford’s recent votes in Congress,’* and who 
doubted whether he still merited the name of Republican,” he was 
again elected by a large majority, his victory being attributed by 
the extreme Federalists to the fact that the Republicans had in- 
dustriously circulated reports that the election of Cameron would 
mean monarchy, direct taxes, and more gag laws.”* In 1810, he 
was reélected without opposition, the Federalists once more propos- 
ing to endorse him.” 


Willis Alston, who after 1798 had betrayed the hopes of the 
Federalists even as had Spaight and Stone, was successively re- 
élected from the Halifax District," but not without repeated oppo- 
sition. The election of 1803 in this fertile Roanoke country was 
one of the hottest political fights that North Carolina had seen. 
William R. Davie, who had been prevailed upon by the Federalists 
to offer as a candidate, now participated for the last time in North 
Carolina politics. The Federalists, for a time, were hopeful because 
there were two Republican candidates, but Charles Jacocks withdrew 
in favor of Alston.** The “ashes of 1800” were “again blown into 
a perfect flame” and the whole district was “in commotion” for two 
months. Davie was denounced as a “monarchist, and the intended 
King of the Federalists to the Southward,”™ and there were hints 
of “shameful intrigue” and even physical intimidation upon the 
part of Alston’s friends.* Be that as it may, Alston was elected by 
a majority of 823.7 Davie interpreted his defeat as but further 
evidence of the “low degraded system of North Carolina” which 


% Raleigh Register, June 23, July 7, Aug. 18, 25, 1806. 

4 Raleigh Register, June 2, July 28, Aug. 4, 1808; Minerva, Aug. 11, 1808. 

18 Jbid., Aug. 18, 1808; Raleigh Register, Aug. 18, 1808. 

1% Minerva, Aug. 18, 1808. 

* Raleigh Register, Aug. 16, 1810; Star, Aug. 16, 1810; Minerva, Mar. 1, Mar. 15, 
1810 contained Federalist tributes to Stanford. 

2 District 2, Halifax, Northampton, Bertie and Martin counties, sometimes called the 
Roanoke District. 

= Raleigh Register, Aug. 8, 1803; Edenton Gazette, July 27, 1810. 

% Papers of John Steele, Vol. I, pp. 405-407, Davie to John Steele, Aug. 20, 1803; Davie 
Papers, p. 92, letter of Davie, May 2, 1803 (postscript). 

* Minerva, Aug. 29, Sept. 19, 1803. 

® Raleigh Register, Aug. 29, 1803; Minerva, Aug. 6, 1804 said that this election saw 
= gab mind of Willis Alston preferred to the great talents and independent character of 

nera avie.”” 
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was only an “appendage to the Old Dominion” and two years later 
he withdrew “in silent dignity” from the state of whose future he so 
greatly despaired and spent the last years of his life in South 
Carolina.?* 

After 1803, Alston never again encountered so distinguished an 
adversary. In 1804 he defeated a rival Republican, John M. Binford, 
who had been one of his opponents in 1798.7" In 1806, he found no 
difficulty in vanquishing William Cherry, something of a youthful 
prodigy supported by the Federalists.** In 1808, he disposed of 
Daniel Mason, another Republican who had Federalist support.*° In 
1810, the campaign had something of the bitterness of that of 1803, 
Alston’s rival this time being Joseph H. Bryan of Bertie County, 
the man who was to be elected five years later. A violent pamphlet 
war marked this contest and the Edenton Gazette was filled with 
controversial letters.** Alston was, however, reélected by a majority 
of 932 votes.** Throughout this period Alston was attacked by 
the Minerva which christened him “Little Finis.”** Having had 
personal differences with John Randolph in 1804,™ he did not, like 
Macon and Stanford, join the ranks of the Quids, with the result 
that he was for a time the most influential member from North 
Carolina in the lower house of Congress and a much truer Jeffer- 
sonian, temporarily, than Macon.** 

James Holland whom the Minerva unceasingly cited along with 
Alston, Stanford and M’Farland, as proof of North Carolina’s de- 
graded representation, was reélected for four more successive terms 
after 1800 from the Morgan District.** In 1803, the Federalists 


* Papere of John Steele, Vol. I, pp. 414-415, Davie to John Steele, Sept. 25, 1803. 
Carolina Journal, 


* North Nov. 18, 1805; Minerva, Feb. 24, 1806. 

*® Raleigh Register, Apr. 9, June 4, Aug. 20, 1804; Minerva, Aug. 20, 27, 1804; Edenton 
Gazette, July 27, 1810. 

= iM Feb. 24, Mar. 8, 1806; Raleigh Register, Aug. 25, 1806; Edenton Gazette, 
July 27, 1810; Star, Oct. 28, 1809. Cherry's obituary said that his abilities and acquire 
—_ were probably superior to those of any other graduate of the University of North 

rolina. 

* Raleigh Register, Aug. 25, 1808; Edenton Gazette, July 27, 1810. Mason had voted 
for resolutions endorsing Jefferson in the Assembly of 1807. 

" Edenton Gazette, July 27, 1810 contains a lengthy letter from ‘“‘Seventy-Six” who 
stigmatized Alston's whole public career and dwelt upon his methods in his five preceding 
elections; Ibid., Aug. 31, 1810 contains an answer from “A Republican of 1810" (also 
printed as a preélection handbill). Bryan was herein accused of a Federalist conversion. 
we Register, Aug. 16, 23, 1810; Minerva, Aug. 23, 1810. 
we May 30, 1803, May 28, 1804, Dec. 24, 1807; Raleigh Register, Apr. 22, May 6, 

* Sawyer, Lemuel, Biography of John Randolph (New York, 1844), pp. 42-43: Minerva, 
Feb. 27, Mar. 12, Aug. 6, Nov. 12, 1804. Randolph and Alston had another personal en- 
counter in 1811. See Adams, Henry, John Randolph (Boston, 1898), p. 263, and Federal 
Republican (Newbern), Sept. 5, 1812. 

| Minerva, Dec. 24, 1807; Annals of Congress, 9 Congress, 1 session, pp. 950-51, 2 
session, pp. 337-38, 344, 463, 607; Ibid., 10 Congress, 1 session, pp. 840, 843, 923-25, 
1317-18, 1434-37, 2 session, pp. 475, 1303-04. 

* District 11, Burke, Lincoln, Buncombe and Rutherford counties. 
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in this western extremity of the State voted for William Tate, a 
Jefferson elector of 1800, in preference to Holland.** In 1804 and 
1806, he was elected without opposition.** In 1808, he was re- 
élected over four rivals (none of them claimed by the Federalists) 
by a majority of more than 800.°° He was accused by the Minerva 
in 1809 of staying away from Congress in order to lobby before the 
North Carolina legislature for a land warrant of 5000 acres.* Gales, 
editor of the Raleigh Register, vigorously defended Holland,** but 
this circumstance may have contributed to his voluntary retirement, 
for he was not a candidate in 1810; the Morgan District this year 
sent to Congress another Republican, Israel Pickens who defeated 
Felix Walker and John Stevelie.* 

The Rockingham District** showed the same political uniformity 
which characterized the Warren, Hillsborough, Halifax and Morgan 
Districts. Robert Williams, the farmer-lawyer representative,** was 
rewarded for his unswerving Republicanism, first by a commissioner- 
ship in connection with the Georgia cession of 1802,*° and later with 
the governorship of the Mississippi Territory.*® His brother, 
Marmaduke Williams, was elected to fill his place in Congress in 
1803 (not without charges of family intrigue being made by the 
Minerva) when a Federalist candidate, Anton Brown, received but 
102 votes.*7 Reélected in 1804 and 1806,® the first time with no 
opposition, the second over Theophilus Lacey, Williams retired, and 
in 1808 James Cochrane, Republican, defeated Solomon Graves and 
Theophilus Lacey. In 1810 Cochrane again defeated Lacey, a 


%t Raleigh Register, Aug. 29, Sept. 5, 1803. 

% Ibid., Aug. 20, 1804, Aug. 25, 1806; Minerva, Aug. 27, 1804; North Carolina Journal, 
Sept. 1, 1806. 

® Raleigh Register, Sept. 8, 1808; Minerva, Sept. 8, 1808. The rivals were Felix Walker, 
William Porter, William Tate and M'Lain. 

#@ Minerva, Dec. 21, 1809, Jan. 4, May 3, 1810. 

“ Raleigh Register, Dec. 28, 1809, May 10, 1810. 

* Ibid., Aug. 30, 1810; Star, Aug. 30, 1810. Holland removed te Tennessee where he 
died in 1823. In 1816 Lewis Williams, Republican representative from the Rockingham 
District, wrote to William Lenoir regretting that Pickens was not again a candidate and 
adding, “It has (heretofore) been the misfortune of our state not to be so respectably 
represented as it might be. When James Holland, Cochran and Duncan M’Farland and 
some others’’ were in Congress “it was our lot not to be esteemed so highly as we desired” 
and “James Holland and Duncan M'Farland were but indifferent samples” of North Carolina 
morality. This letter is in the Lenoir Papers in possession of Mrs. R. T. Lenoir, Yadkin 
py © mS ©. Copy of this and similar letters in possession of Mrs. D. H. Sutton, Forest 

ity, ; 

* District 9, Guilford, Rockingham, Caswell, Person and Randolph counties. 

“ Williams was elected to Congress in 1796, 1798 and 1800. He should not be confused 
with Robert Williams, Federalist, of Pitt County who was active in North Carolina politics 
at the same time. 

* Raleigh Register, Aug. 15, 1803; Minerva, Aug. 15, 1803. 

* Raleigh Register, Apr. 22, June 10, July 8, Oct. 28, 1805, Jan. 27, June 23, 1806. 
Williams resigned the governorship in 1809 and removed to Louisiana where he died in 1836. 

* Tbid., Aug. 15, 22, 29, Sept. 5, 1803; Minerva, Aug. 15, 1808. There were two other 
Republican candidates, Theophilus Lacey and William Nash. 

“ Minerva, Aug. 20, 1804, Sept. 8, 1806; Raleigh Register, Aug. 20, 1804, Sept. 1, 8, 
1806; North Carolina Journal, Aug. 27, 1804, Sept. 15, 1806. 
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perennial Republican candidate from this district.“ After the 
election of 1803, the Federalists did not put up a candidate. 

One other western district was found continuously adhering to the 
Republican cause. This was the Surry District.°° Here in 1803 
the voters, in spite of the pronouncement of William Boylan, editor 
of the Mimerva, that a man who had voted against a division of the 
public printing in 1802 could not be deemed a “proper person” for 
such an honor,” the voters chose Joseph Winston, a major at King’s 
Mountain and a member of the Third Congress. He was elected 
over an avowed Federalist, Mussendine Matthews, a candidate of 
1800," and also over three other Republicans, William Lenoir,™ 
George Houser and Meshack Franklin. The last named, a brother 
of Jesse Franklin, United States Senator from North Carolina, was 
taken to task by the Minerva for the sin of plagiarism.** In 1804, 
Winston defeated Franklin, his sole opponent. In 1806, he left the 
field to Franklin who was elected this year defeating William Lenoir 
and Peter Eaton. In 1808, Franklin defeated Joseph Winston and 
James Martin,® while in 1810 he was elected without opposition.™ 
After 1803, when Matthews had received but 413 votes, the Federalists 


bowed to the inevitable in this territory also. 

The Salisbury District,®® not long since the battle ground of Re 
publican Matthew Locke, “honest farmer,” and Federalist Archibald 
Henderson, “professional gentleman,” alone of the western districts 
broke the monotony of Republican success and even here the Federal- 
ists did not prevail in this decade until 1808. In 1803, Nathaniel 
Alexander, Princeton graduate and physician, whose talents even 


* Raleigh Register, June 23, Aug. 25, 1808, Sept. 6, 1810; Star, July 5, Sept. 6, 1810; 
Minerva, June 23, 1808. 

% District 12, Surry, Stokes, Iredell, Wilkes and Ashe counties. This is occasionally 
referred to as the Salem or Iredell District. 

"| Minerva, June 13, July 18, 1803. The Minerva frequently cast aspersions upon Winston's 
conduct during the Revolution. Throughout this decade the Minerva sought either to wrest 
the public printing from the Register or to have it divided between the two Raleich papers. 

52 Raleigh Register, June 13, 1803; Minerva, June 13 to July 4, 1803 contained Matthews's 
announcement. Matthews had been a member of the House of Commons during the whole 
decade of the 1790's and had served as speaker of that body in the sessions of 1797, 1798 
and 1799. 

53 William Lenoir, a Revolutionary leader, had long been prominent in the affairs of 
western North Carolina. He had served as speaker of the North Carolina Senate in the 
sessions, 1790-1794. 

* Minerva, Aug. 29, 1803 stated that he had “imposed on the sovereign People as his 
own electioneering speeches, memorized verbatim from an oration delivered by Pierpont 
Edwards at New Haven, Conn. on the fourth day of March last.” 

% Raleigh Register, Aug. 20, Sept. 3, 1804; Minerva, Aug. 20, 27, 1804. 

* Raleigh Register, July 7, 14, Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 8, 1806; North Carolina Journal, Sept. 
8, 1806. One of William Lenoir’s campaign circulars of 1806 is to be found with the 
Lenoir Papers in the Library of the University of North Carolina. 

% Minerva, July 21, 28, Aug. 25, 1808; Raleigh Register, June 23, Sept. 1, 1808. 

58 Ibid., Aug. 16, 30, 1810; Star, June 29, Aug. 16, 1810. 

® District 10, Cabarrus, Mecklenburg and Rowan counties. 
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the Federalists conceded,® was elected over Basil Gaither, a convert 
to Federalism in 1798." In 1804, Alexander was elected without 
opposition™® and when he was elected governor in 1805, Evan 
Alexander, Republican lawyer, was chosen as his successor at a special 
election early in 1806 and reélected without opposition at the 
regular August election of the same year.** The Embargo election 
of 1808 brought defeat for the Republicans in this district where 
Federalist sympathy had always been marked. Joseph Pearson, 
Federalist and Salisbury lawyer, was elected over Robert Locke, the 
Republican candidate.” In 1810, Pearson defeated Rev. James 
Wallis, Republican teacher and preacher, by a majority of 1033. 
In common with other Federalists, Pearson was violently opposed to 
the second war with England, but he continued to represent this 
district until 1815 when it lapsed back to Republicanism. 

The coast districts seemed to be as definitely committed to Re 
publicanism as the districts of the interior, for, only once during 
the whole decade, and that during the Embargo election of 1808, 
did the Federalists send one of their men to Congress. This was John 
Stanly of the Newbern District, a lawyer and a man in whose talents 
the Federalists took a great pride inasmuch as they frequently called 
attention to the fact that northern papers praised him and printed 
his speeches, a thing which happened but rarely to the Republicans.” 

The Edenton District® had once provided such Federalists as 
James Iredell, Samuel Johnston and Hugh Williamson, but now, 
although a second generation of Johnstons and Iredells was lament- 
ing in letters the degraded state of the country and particularly of 


© Minerva, Nov. 26, 1807. 

“ Jbid., June 13, July 18, August 29, 1803; Raleigh Register, Aug. 29, 1803. 

® Ibid., Aug. 20, 1804; Minerva, Aug. 20, 1804; North Carolina Journal, Aug. 27, 1804. 

3 Raleigh Register, Feb. 10, 1806; Minerva, Feb. 3, 10, 1806. Ewan Alexander was 
opposed by another Republican, Robert Locke. 

Raleigh Register, Aug. 25, 1806; North Carolina Journal, Aug. 18, 1806. 

“ Raleigh Register, June 2, Aug. 25, Sept. 8, 22, 1808; Minerva, May 26, Aug. 25, Sept. 
8, 1808; Papers of John Steele Vol. II, pp. 558-559. The Raleigh Register, Aug. 25, 1808 
announced that the Republican votes were divided between Locke and Evan Alexander, but 
the issue of Sept. 22, 1808 shows Alexander with only one vote. Pearson carried Rowan and 
Cabarrus counties while Locke had a majority of 373 in Mecklenburg. 

© Raleigh Register, Aug. 23, 1810; Minerva, Aug. 23, 1810; Knight, E. W., Public School 
Education in North Carolina, (Boston, 1916), p. 41. 

* Edenton Register, Sept. 1, 1808; Minerva, 8, 1808 quotes New York Review which 
praised Stanly’s electioneering address of 1808. Minerva, June 8, 1809 copied praise of 
Stanly from Freeman’s Journal. Star, Feb. 22, 1810 printed a speech of Stanly’s in Congress 
and remarked, ‘‘Federalists will rejoice that their principles are advocated with such ability 
= _ will feel proud that their state is distinguished by the employment of such 

nts. 

— 1, Chowan, Currituck, Camden, Perquimans, Gates, Pasquotank and Hertford 
counties. 
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North Carolina,” this district was as faithfully Republican as any 
back-country area. Thomas Wynns had been chosen to Congress 
from this district at a special election in 1802 after the death of 
Charles Johnson.” Wynns had been state senator from Hertford 
County from the adoption of the Federal Constitution until 1800. 
In 1798 he had been one of the nine senators to condemn the Alien 
and Sedition Acts™ and in 1801 he presided over the celebration 
held at Murfreesborough upon the announcement of Jefferson’s election 
by the House of Representatives. In 1803 and 1804, Wynns was 
reélected without any opposition, Federalist or Republican. Not 
offering as a candidate in 1806, he was succeeded by Lemuel Sawyer. 
Sawyer who was a brother-in-law of Demsey Burgess (congressman 
from the Edenton District in the Fourth and Fifth Congresses) was 
none too successful as farmer or lawyer and appeared to be some- 
thing of a writer.“* He was an avowed Jeffersonian™ who would give 
no heed to the blandishments of John Randolph.” In 1806 and 1808, 
Sawyer won over William H. Murfree, a Republican who defeated 
him in 1813.% In 1810, he was opposed by another Republican, 
William S. Hinton of Pasquotank, the Federalists making a feeble 
attempt with Thomas Brownrigg.” Sawyer was elected over Hinton 
although with a majority smaller than he had received at the two 
preceding elections.” Neither the Embargo nor the second war with 
England could effect a restoration of Federalism in the Edenton 
District; and Thomas Brownrigg, whose candidacy probably never 
advanced far beyond the stage of rumor, was the only Federalist 
aspirant during the period. 

To the south of the Edenton District lay the six counties that made 


® Charles E. Johnson Collection, especially letters of James ©. Johnston to James Iredell, 
Aug. 17, Aug. 24, Nov. 27, 1808; Pettigrew Papers, Vol. II, pp. 82, 76, James Iredell the 
younger, to Ebenezer Pettigrew, Jan. 26, 1804, June 18, 1806. These letters also give a 
good picture of itics at Princeton. 

% Johnson had been elected to succeed David Stone who was sent to the United States 
Senate by the extremely Republican Assembly of 1800. 

" Senate Journal, 1798, p. 77. 

7 Raleigh Register, Mar. 31, 1801. 

3 Tbid., Aug. 22, 1803, Aug. 27, 1804; Minerva, July 18, 1803, Aug. 27, 1804. 

™ Sawyer, Lemuel, Autobiography (New York, 1844), pp. 4-7; Raleigh Register, Dec. 2, 
1805 proposed to print Sawyer’s “Essays, Literary, Political, and Dramatic.” His Bi- 
ography of John Randolph was published in New York in 1844. 

™ Raleigh Register, Dec. 17, 1804. Sawyer was a Jefferson elector in 1804 and upon 
casting his vote delivered a panegyric on Jefferson in the course of which he said that the 
election of Jefferson in 1801 afforded “a greater subject for joy and congratulation than 
the capture of Cornwallis.” 

™ Sawyer, Lemuel, Biography of John Randolph, pp. 29-30 tells of his first meeting with 
Randolph in 1807 and of the latter's vain attempts to make him “a new recruit in his 
opposition corps.” 

™ Raleigh Register, July 7, Sept. 1, 15, 1806, Aug. 25, 1808; Minerva, Aug. 25, 1806; 
Edenton Gazette, Aug. 18, 25, 1808. 

8 Ibid., Aug. 3, 1810. 

™ Raleigh Register, Aug. 23, 1810; Edenton Gazette, Aug. 24, 1810. 
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up the Tar River District*® which was throughout this period the 
battle ground of Thomas Blount and William Kennedy. Both men 
were Republicans but Blount, like Alston, Sawyer and Holland, up- 
held the administration whereas Kennedy was opposed to the Em- 
bargo and later to the War of 1812. How close these contests were 
can be seen from the slender majorities of the winning candidates. 
In 1803, Kennedy was elected by a majority of 70 votes.** In 1804, 
Blount won by 99 votes, having a majority only in his home county, 
Edgecombe,* and in 1806 his majority was reduced to 6.°* In the 
Embargo election of 1808, Kennedy won by a majority of about 180 
votes.** The outcome this year pleased the Federalists who supported 
Kennedy rather than nominate a candidate of their own, and the 
Minerva editorially declared that the result of this election could 
be cited as “another proof of the rapid political changes which the 
embargo has effected in this state,” and observed, even though ad- 
mitting that the Embargo weighed less heavily on North Carolina 
than on the other states, that “similar changes might have been 
effected in other districts but no opposition was started to the re 
élection of the democratic candidates.”** The rapid political changes 
heralded by the Mimerva were the election of three Federalists and 
Kennedy to Congress this year, but in 1810 there were only two 
Federalists elected and Kennedy gave up to Blount before the con- 
test closed.** Blount’s adherence to the administration did not make 
him any more acceptable than he had formerly been to his Federalist 
opponents. In June, 1808, the citizens of Tarborough gave him a 
public dinner with the ardent Henry I. Toole presiding, at which 
time Blount’s support of the Embargo was warmly commended.** 
The affair drew sarcastic editorial comments from Boylan.** In 
1809, it was rumored that Blount was to be consoled for the loss of 
his seat in Congress by the office of Postmaster General, and the 
Minerva opined that he could be no worse than Gideon Granger*® 
against whom that journal was in the habit of making violent com- 


® District 3, Beaufort, Hyde, Pitt, Edgecombe, Tyrrell and Washington counties. 

" Raleigh Register, Aug. 22, 29, 1803. The first issue stated, ‘‘This, it is well known, is 
not an election on principle, both candidates being Republican.” 

83 Ibid., Aug. 20, 27, 1804; Minerva, Aug. 27, 1804. 

*8 Raleigh Register, Sept. 1, 15, 1806; North Carolina Journal, Sept. 8, 1806. 

* Edenton Gazette, Aug. 25, 1808. 

% Minerva, Aug. 25, 1808. 

Raleigh Register, Aug. 16, 30, Sept. 27, 1810; Star, Aug. 28, 1810. 

* Raleigh Register, June 16, 1808. 

% Minerva, June 16, 1808. 

* Ibid., Feb. 16, 1809. 
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plaints.” Blount died in 1812 before war with England was declared, 
and his death removed one of the characters against whom North 
Carolina Federalists had long written and declaimed, but the 


National Intelligencer spoke of him as one of North Carolina’s 
“most useful and respected citizens.” 


In the Wilmington District,®* the Federalists did, at times, put up 
candidates but none of them was elected. In 1803, the ardent 
Federalist, William H. Hill,® declined to be a candidate again but 
did attempt to name as his successor, Alexander Duncan Moore,” a 
man of Hill’s political faith and one who still feared the “enervating 
spirit of Anti-federalism” which had lived on, he stated, since 1789." 
Hill’s last circular had been in part a farewell address and in part 
an unmodified condemnation of the Republican administration in- 
cluding Jefferson’s religion.** A “Federal dinner” had been given 
him in Wilmington, at which time he had praised all things Federal- 
ist,** but Republicanism, none the less, triumphed in this district from 
1803 as long as the Federalist party existed. While Hill and his 


followers were engaged in endeavoring to strengthen the cause of 
Federalism, James Gillespie, the “besotted Irishman’”®® who had 
already represented the District in the Third, Fourth and Fifth 


Congresses, was again active. In his political announcement he 
stated that in spite of the “calumny of a few Individuals” he was 


convinced that the Jefferson administration was “pure, economical, 
and just, and calculated to secure the Rights, Liberties and true 
Interest of the People.”® The greater part of the voters of this 
district must have shared his convictions, for Gillespie defeated 
Moore by a majority of over 500.7 


© Jbid., June 11, 1807, Feb. 16, Mar. 16, Apr. 6, Dec. 28, 1809, Jan. 18, Feb. 1, Mar. 
1, 22, Apr. 5, 1810; Star, Jan. 18, Mar. 15, 1810. 

* Tbid., Feb. 21, Mar. 20, 1812; Raleigh Register, Feb. 21, 1812; Edward Hooker in his 

“Diary,” American Historical Association Report, 1896, Vol. I, p. 926, gives a character 
sketch of Thomas Blount. 

* District 5, New Hanover, Brunswick, Onslow, Duplin, Sampson and Bladen counties. 

“Hill, combining the vocations of lawyer 4 — (the Census of 1790 listed him 
with 45 slaves), resided near Wilmington. He a ee District Attorney of the 
United States for the North Carolina District by 1p baw ashington and later he was one 
of John Adams's “midnight judges." He was elected to Congress in 1798 and in 1800 dis- 
placing the Republican fg ag James Gillespie. 

% Raleigh Register, Nov. 80, 1802 tells of Hill's efforts before the Superior Court at 
Wilmington and adds, “About two thirds of the Jury, according to the last Wilmington 
paper, expressed sentiments unfavorable to the political conduct of Mr. Hill and inimical to 
the recommendation which he made of his successor.’ 

® Minerva, Mar. 7, 1803, Moore’s announcement of candidacy. 

% Tbid., Apr. 4, 11, 1803. 

* Jbid., Apr. 11, 1803. 

* An epithet bestowed by the Minerva, Aug. 6, 1804. 


_ © This announcement appeared in the Raleigh Register, May 2, 1803 and in eight later 
Issues 


1 Raleigh Register, Aug. 22, 1803. 
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In 1804, Gillespie defeated Samuel Ashe and the wealthy planter, 
Benjamin Smith who had once been a Federalist,’ but Gillespie 
died before he took his seat in the Ninth Congress.’ At a special 
election held in August 1805, Thomas Kenan, Republican of Duplin 
County, defeated Benjamin Smith." In 1806 and 1808, Kenan 
was reélected without opposition,*** even though he had voted in 
Congress for the Embargo along with Alston, Blount, Sawyer, 
Meshack Franklin and Marmaduke Williams.’ In 1810, Kenan 
was not a candidate. In this year the Federalists made an attempt 
with Christopher Dudley, a recent sufferer from the Embargo,’®* but 
he was defeated by nearly 1600 votes by William R. King,’*’ who 
was forty-two years later to be elected vice-president of the United 
States. King was reélected in 1813 so that the war with England 
did not cause the Wilmington District to revert to Federalism.’® 

Of the four coast districts, the Newbern District’ alone afforded 
aid and comfort to the Federalists. Here the efforts of John Stanly 
and William Gaston were untiring and at times successful. In 1803, 
William Blackledge, Republican, was opposed by the uncompromis- 
ing Federalist John Stanly, who had the previous year killed 
Richard Dobbs Spaight in a duel fought over the genuineness of 
Spaight’s Republicanism." Blackledge won by a majority of 877, 
Stanly receiving majorities only in the three counties of Carteret, 
Greene and Jones." Thus the “slender understanding of Black- 
ledge” prevailed “over the splendid merit of Mr. Stanly.” In 
1804, the year of triumphant Republicanism (all of the State’s 


1 Raleigh Register, Aug. 27, 1804; Phillips, U. B., “The South Carolina Federalists,” 
American Historical Review, Vol. XIV, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 782 gives a letter from William 
Smith to R. Izard dated Nov. 3, 1796 telling of Benjamin Smith’s hopes for Adams votes 
in North Carolina. In a letter to Thomas Jefferson, Jan. 17, 1804, Timothy Bloodworth 
observes that only some slight courtesy from the Republicans is necessary to win Smith from 
Federalism. This letter is in Vol. CXXVIII of Thomas Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

108 Raleigh Register, Jan. 28, 1805. 

108 Jbid., Aug. 19, 1805. 

1% Tbid., Aug. 25, 1806, Aug. 18, 1808; North Carolina Journal, Sept. 1, 1806; Minerva, 
Aug. 25, 1808. 

" Annals of Congress, 10 Congress, pp. 1221-1222; Raleigh Register, Jan. 7, 1808. 

gg vessel of Dudley's had been seized for violating the Embargo. See Minerva, Mar. 9, 
1809. 

1 Raleigh Register, Aug. 23, 30, 1810. 

18 In 1816, King was sent to Russia as secretary of the American legation. Upon his 
return, he moved to Alabama. 

1 District 4, Lenoir, Craven, Carteret, Jones, Greene, Wayne and Johnston counties. 

2° Raleigh Register, Sept. 14, Oct. 5, Nov. 30, 1802, Jan. 11, 1803; K. P. Battle, “Letters 
of Nathaniel Macon, John Steele, and William Barry Grove,” James Sprunt Historical Mono- 
graphs (Chapel Hill, 1902), No. 3, pp. 25-27, Grove to Steele, Oct. 1, 1802; Papers of 
John Steele, Vol. I. pp. 314, 318-319. Stanly had asked the Assembly of 1802 to recommend 
& pardon for him to the governor, but the request was refused in the House of Commons 
42 to 69, House of Commons Journal, 1802, p. 18. This Assembly did, however, pass a law 
debarring from state office participants in a duel, Laws of North Carolina, 1802 ch. v, p. 7. 

™ Raleigh Register, Aug. 29, 1803. 

fr Minerva, Aug. 6, 1804. The issue of May 28, 1804 ridiculed Blackledge’s ideas of the 
navy. 
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electoral votes were for Jefferson and the whole congressional dele- 
gation was Republican), Blackledge was elected without opposition."* 
He was similarly fortunate in 1806,"* but opposition appeared in 
the Embargo election of 1808. Stanly’s disapproval of the measures 
of the administration had induced him to wage another fight on be- 
half of the Federalists and he was elected by a majority of 185 
votes,""® amidst charges of frauds from the Federalists who contended 
that his majority should have been larger.* Party bitterness, how- 
ever, reached its height in this district in the election of 1810. 
Stanly in his circular on May 10 announced that he would not be 
a candidate in the ensuing election."** The Federalist candidate this 
year was William Gaston, opponent of the Jefferson resolutions of 
the Assemblies of 1807 and 1808."%* A paper warfare between 
Blackledge and Gaston was a feature of this campaign. Each candi- 
date regretted the party spirit which his opponent fomented and 
berated the attitude of his opponent on the question of the Embargo. 
The fact that Gaston had been counsel for the Granville heirs was 
used against him, and Blackledge was rebuked for urging the ex- 
pulsion of all Federalists from public office."® Blackledge was 
returned by a majority of nearly 500. In the coming elections, 
Blackledge’s support of the war gave his enemies cause to complain, 
and Gaston was chosen in 1813 and 1815. At no time had North 
Carolina had a member who reflected greater credit upon the State 
than William Gaston; his character and abilities, rather than his 
Federalism, contributed to his success at the polls. 

In the decade of the 1790’s the Fayetteville District’ had been 
the one conspicuous exception to North Carolina’s devotion to the 
party of Jefferson. This area with its Scotch population and its 
mercantile interests centering about Fayetteville had been the State’s 
one Federalist stronghold. After it was separated in 1792 from 


u3 Jbid., Aug. 20, 1804; Raleigh Register, July 23, Aug. 20, 1804; North Carolina Journal, 
Aug. 27, 1804. 

14 Jbid., Sept. 1, 1806; Raleigh Register, July 7, Aug. 25, 1806. 

5 Jbid., Aug. 18, 25, 1808; Minerva, Aug. 18, 25, 1808; Charles E. Johnson Collection, 
James C. Johnston to James Iredell, Aug. 24, 1808. Stanly received majorities in Carteret, 
Jones, Greene and Johnston; Blackledge in Craven, Lenoir and Wayne counties. 

16 Minerva, Sept. 1, 1808. 

ut Jbid., June 7, 1810. 

8 After bitter debates the Assemblies of 1807 and 1808 had passed resolutions endorsing 
the Jefferson administration. 

09 Raleigh Register, July 26, 1810; Minerva, July 19, Aug. 9, Sept. 20, Oct. 25, 1810; 
Edenton Gazette, July 13, 1810. 

1” Raleigh Register, Aug. 16, 23, 1810; Minerva, Aug. 23, 1810; Star, Aug. 16, 23, 30, 
1810; Edenton Gazette, Aug. 24, 1810. Gaston had majorities in Greene, Jones and 


rteret counties. 
1% District 7, Richmond, Montgomery, Anson, Moore, Cumberland and Robeson counties. 
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the Wilmington District, it had been represented in Congress 
by the undeviating Federalist, William Barry Grove, whose abilities 
and conduct were frequently contrasted with those of Republican 
members. The fact that Grove refused to be a candidate in 1803 
coupled with the steady growth of Republicanism even in Federalist 
territory would have opened the way for a party contest in any 
event, but the fact that Duncan M’Farland essayed to lead the 
Republicans of the district was calculated to make this area the 
scene of the most violent political strife for the next few years. 

Duncan M’Farland, the political storm center of the district, was 
a native of the district'** and a man of slight education. Even 
before 1803 he had aspired to a seat in Congress’™* and he had four 
times represented Richmond County in the state legislature.’** At 
this time he appears to have been noted for three things: first, for 
the building of roads and bridges upon his own initiative ;*** second, 
for organizing certain of the Scots of the district for political purposes 
with a thoroughness that would have done credit to a ward boss, 
translating his speeches into Gaelic and making continuous election- 
eering journeys ;'*’ and third, for his ability to keep himself before 
the public by becoming constantly involved in difficulties of various 
kinds. From 1798 until his death in 1816, scarcely a year passed 
without finding M’Farland engaged in contesting a seat in Congress 
or the state legislature or else being tried in the courts upon various 
charges, of which he was generally acquitted. 

In 1798, M’Farland had had a personal encounter with one 
Philemon Bristo for which the Richmond court fined him £10, a 
partial remission of which sum he vainly sought before the legis- 
lature in 1801 and again in 1804.1 In 1799, he twice contested 
the senatorship of Richmond County claiming irregularities both 


12 Timothy Bloodworth, Republican, had represented the combined Wilmington and 
Fayetteville Districts in the First Congress, but he was defeated in 1791 by Grove who 
represented the two districts in the Second Congress. 

18 He states this fact in his political announcement, Raleigh Register, May 30, 1803. 

1% He had opposed Grove in 1796, the votes standing 2950 for Grove and 1068 for 
M’Farland, Gazette of the United States, Aug. 27, 1796. 

14% In the House of Commons in 1792, and in the Senate in 1793, 1795 and 1800. In 
1795 he had introduced a resolution for constitutional revision, Senate Journal, 1795, p. 45. 

2% He had Pie gy and partly opened at his own expense a road from Fayetteville to 
Camden, 8S. C. The Assembly of 1798 granted him the right to charge toll upon a bridge 
which he had built along this road, Senate Journal, 1798, pp. 60, 71. In 1800 he was 
planning the construction of additional roads but charged that his political adversaries were 
preventing him from getting hands to do the work, Senate Journal, 1800, p. 19. In 1810, he 
was one of the promoters of a lottery to facilitate the navigation of Lumber River from his 
turn pike to the South Carolina line, Star, Jan. 18, 1810. 

1 Legislative Papers, 1799, Petition of sundry inhabitants of Richmond County and a 
Saleton ition in favor of M’Farland; Minerva, Aug. 1, 1803, July 23, Aug. 6, 1804; 

a, July 23, 1804 (for use of Gaelic). 
enate Journal, 180i, pp. 42, 46; House of Commons Journal, 1801, > 54; Legislative 
oan 1801 (M’Farland’s petition) ; "House of Commons Journal, 1804, p. 48. 
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in the August election and in a special election later ordered by the 
legislature. This complaint was finally investigated by the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General of the State early in 1800.1” 
While this inquiry was in progress, M’Farland was charged with 
having committed a murder in South Carolina and the governor 
of that State demanded his extradition which Governor Benjamin 
Williams granted. Of this charge M’Farland was acquitted, and 
he claimed that guilt had been fixed upon him by his political 
enemies to insure his absence during the investigation of the senator- 
ship contest of the preceding year." Elected to the senatorship 
from Richmond County again in 1800, his seat was immediately 
challenged by a political rival, Robert Webb. This time charges of 
Toryism against M’Farland were pressed but they were laid over 
until the next session.** The trial of M’Farland upon this charge 
came before the Hillsborough Superior Court in 1802 and he was 
cleared of any charge of Toryism. The Raleigh Register was con- 
vinced that the whole thing had originated from “electioneering 
motives.”’"** 

M’Farland announced for Congress in 1803 in a notice which 
emphasized his American birth, indicted the local Federalists, made 
six promises as to his future conduct, and guaranteed that he would 
communicate regularly with his constituents."** The Federalists 
were shocked that such a character should endeavor to impose him- 
self upon a district which had long been noted for the respectability 
of its representation. Grove branded him a wretch and a beast 
and vowed that he would move out of the district in the event of 
his election.4**> To the charges of murder and Toryism were now 
added those of rape (the only one of which he had been convicted), 
perjury, hog-stealing and witch-craft.* Additional apprehension 
existed among the Federalists lest the great number of candidates 
might work for the success of the man whom they so despised. There 


1% Senate Journal, 1799, pp. 11, 13, 44, 48, 52, 53 ,56-57; Legislative Papers, 1799, 


tions. 
Te o's Papers, Vol. XXIII, pp. 21, 78, 129. 

1 Ibid., pp. 80-81, M’Farland’s memorial to Governor Williams headed “Rockingham 
Dungeon,” Apr. 18, 1800. 

183 Senate Journal, 1800, pp. 8, 12, 39-40, 58; Raleigh Register, Dec. 16, 23, 1800; 
“Harrington Letters,” edited by H. McG. Wagstaff, James Sprunt Historical Publications, 
Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 20 (Durham, 1916), Benjamin Smith to General Harrington, . 20, 
1800. This letter is decidedly hostile to M’Farland. 

38 Raleigh Register, Oct. 18, 1802. 

4 This announcement appeared in the Raleigh Register, May 30, 1803 and in the four 
succeeding issues. 

1% Papers of John 7. Vol. I, pp. 386-387. 
18 803, letter of “A Scotchman By Birth”; Jbid., July 1, 1803, 
ab Tdid., Aug. 29, 1803, “Elector.” 
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were three other candidates: Samuel Purviance, the only Federalist, 
a candidate in 1800, a man of “handsome talents” at the bar, investi- 
gator of the recent land frauds in the State, and a friend of the 
Scotch ;*7 John Hay, a talented lawyer of Fayetteville, and a caustic 
critic of the legislature of 1790 but now suspected of Republican 
leanings ;*** and Isaac Lanier, a Republican from Anson County.’ 
After a campaign of violent animosity, political and personal, 
Purviance was elected by a fair majority over M’Farland and Lanier, 
while Hay received only about forty votes.* The contest did not 
end here, for M’Farland, convinced of irregularities in the voting, 
journeyed to Washington where he vainly attempted to “upset” the 
election.** 

Into the election of 1804 M’Farland plunged with increased de- 
termination. Purviance had refused to be a candidate, so his op- 
ponents this year were: William Martin of Moore County, Federal- 
ist and an Adams elector of 1796 and 1800;'*? Joseph Pickett, a 
young Republican from Anson County ;™* and the politically harm- 
less John Hay.*** This election was marked by violent attacks and 
counter attacks in the Minerva,’ but M’Farland was elected and 
North Carolina had for the first time a solidly Republican delegation 
in the lower house of Congress."** Federalist lamentations were 
immediately heard. “A Friend to Decency” mourned that the 
“measure of our disgrace is filled,’** and the successful candidate 
was pelted with rotten eggs upon the streets of Fayetteville by 
“some mischievous young men.’”*** The Columbian Centinel of 
Boston assailed the National Intelligencer for presuming to hail this 
election as a Republican victory.*** However, it seemed that the Re 
publican victory might be lost by a second incarceration of M’Far- 
“at Minerva, Apr. 11, Aug. 1, 1803. 

138 Tbid., Aug. 1, 8, 1803; Papers of John Steele, Vol. I, pp. 386- 387. 


1 Raleigh Register, Feb. 1, 1803 and thirteen successive issues contained his announce- 
ment. 

1 Jbid., Aug. 22, 1803; Minerva, Aug. 22, 1803. Purviance was the only Federalist 

an elected this year in North Carolina. 

14 Raleigh Register, Feb. 27, Mar. 19, 26, Nov. 26, 1804; Minerva, Oct. 24, 31, 1803, 
May 28, 1804; Annals of Congress, 8 Congress, p 685. 

148 Minerva, July 23, 30, 1804; Raleigh Repister, July 23, Aug. 6, 1804. “Plain Truth” 
in the Minerva and in the Register, July 23 charged that Martin was put up by “a secret 
cabal of Federalism.” 

18 Raleigh Register, July 23, 1804; Minerva, July 30, 1804. 

14 Thid., Aug. 6, 1804; Raleigh Register, July 23, 1804. 

18 Minerva, July 23, 1804, “Plain Truth” : July 80, “Plutarch”; Aug. 6, “Civis”; Aug. 
27, “New Song to Old’ Tune” (this contains an account of a Rapetbicnn caucus) ; Sept. 10, 

“Friend to Decency.” 
148 Minerva, Aug. 20, 1804 gives M’Farland 2083, Pickett 1750, Martin 1719, Hay, 22; 
Register, Aug. 27, 1804 _— Farland’s total as ‘2088 and his "majority as 283. 
Minerva, Sept. 10, 
= Waa Nov. 11, — 
1 Columbian Centinel, Sept. 15, 1804. 
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land. The Fayetteville Superior Court of 1805 not only failed to 
punish the egg-throwers of 1804, but actually indicted M’Farland 
for perjury and forgery growing out of this incident.’ This 
congressman-elect petitioned the Assembly of 1805 for a special 
session of court because he was “unwilling to step forward to dis- 
charge his public duty blackened with the imputations of such 
crimes and at the same time conscious of his Innocency,” particularly 
since he claimed that the charges were trumped up by his political 
opponents for the purpose of keeping him from taking his seat in 
Congress.*** Joseph Pearson, later to become a Federalist congress- 
man from the Salisbury District, made an eloquent speech in op- 
position to the petition which was denied.**? M’Farland proceeded 
to Washington, notwithstanding; and his case was postponed in 1806 
because of his non-attendance,** and not finally settled until 1808 
when he was duly acquitted." . 

Before M’Farland was cleared of the charges of perjury and 
forgery, he was in the midst of the election of 1806. Again there 
were three candidates arrayed against him; an inconsequential James 
Sanders of Montgomery County,’ the persistent but powerless John 
Hay,’ and John Culpepper, Federalist and Baptist preacher of 
Anson County, whose ministerial calling had caused his exclusion 
from the Assembly of 1801 on constitutional grounds.*** Culpepper 
was elected by a majority of 49 votes. Again the turbulent 
M’Farland claimed irregularities and his efforts against Culpepper, 
the Federalist preacher, were somewhat more successful than had 
been those against Purviance, the Federalist lawyer, for after long 
investigation the House of Representatives found certain irregulari- 
ties, decided that Culpepper had been illegally elected, and declared 


18 Minerva, Nov. 11, 1805; North Carolina Journal, Dec. 9, 1805 copied an account of 
this case from the Virginia Gazette over which that paper had used the heading ‘National 
Degredation.” North Carolina Journal, Apr. 21, 1806 attacked the Richmond Enquirer for 
. its attitude toward M’Farland. 

1 House of Commons Journal, 1805, p. 14; Minerva, Nov. 18, 25, 1805; Legislative 
Papers, 1805 contain M’Farland’s petition and also a letter from him to Governor Turner 
written Nov. 14, 1805 from the Fayetteville District jail. Raleigh Register, Dec. 30, 1805 
has a letter from “Juvenis’’ defending M’Fariland and Ibid., Feb. 8, 1806 a letter from 
M’Farland. A printed circular in the North Carolina Broadsides in the Library of Congress 
gives M’Farland’s version of this affair. This was sent to Jefferson by Governor Turner. 

183 Minerva, Dec. 2, 9, 1805; North Carolina Journal, Dec. 16, 1805; Papers of John 
Steele, Vol. T pp. 459-460. 

us R h Register, May 12, 1806; Minerva, May 12, 1806; Ibid., May 14, 1807 contains 
an account of the net of the ease in 1807. 

1 Raleigh Register, May 19, 1808. 

18 Thid., May 5, 1806 and five later issues contained his non-committal announcement. 

188 Tbid., July 28, 1806. 

8 House of Commons Journal, 1801. 64; Raleigh Register, Dec. 22, 1801; Ibid., Aug. 
11, 1806 contains a letter from “A Plain Farmer” of Anson County directed against Cul- 
pepper’s candidacy. 

Raleigh Register, Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 1806. 
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his seat vacant." A new election was held and both candidates 
went the “rounds of electioneering,”’® at the end of which Culpepper 
defeated M’Farland and returned to Washington ;! thus a Baptist 
divine was the appointed spokesman for a district overwhelmingly 
Presbyterian. 

Except for a half-hearted attempt in 1813,!°* M’Farland renounced 
his congressional aspirations, but he did not disappear from the 
public view. He was elected to the state senate in 1807 where his 
seat was twice challenged by Moses Knight on the ground of Toryism 
and the two indictments still pending in court; and, although sus- 
tained by the Senate, he resigned near the end of the session.*® 
During the same year, the Federalists charged that he had been 
interfering with the mails particularly with the circulation of the 
Minerva.“ He sat in the Senate of 1808’ and that of 1809 un- 
challenged, but, defeated in 1810, he unsuccessfully challenged his 
rival, Alexander M’Millan.** In 1811, a similar protest met with 
failure. After this, except for the attempt in 1813 previously 
noted, this contentious character disappeared from politics and de- 
voted himself entirely to road building." It was unfortunate that 
the first Republican candidate for Congress in the Fayetteville 
District should have been a man so vulnerable to Federalist shafts, 
oftentimes maliciously directed; even so, he did enjoy the unique 
distinction of breaking the Federalist succession here, the only time 
that it was broken during the existence of the Federalist party. 
No doubt the network of roads which he built was of more value 
to the State than anything contributed by his Federalist critics. 


After M’Farland withdrew to the state legislature and to road 
construction, the political contests in the Fayetteville District were 
less spirited. In 1808 and 1810, only Federalist candidates appeared. 


18 Annals of Congress, 10 Congress, pp. 801, 869, 961, 1057, 1204-6, 1270-71; Raleigh 
Register, Dec. 31, 1807. 

1 Minerva, Jan. 14, 1808. 

14 Annals of Congress, 10 Congress, pp. 1675, 1679; Raleigh Register, Feb. 11, 25, 1808; 
Minerva, Feb. 18, 1808; Edward Hooker, “Diary’’ p. 921 described Culpepper’s speech in 
Congress against the Embargo as “very far from ornamental language and frequently in- 
correct in grammar and pronunciation.” 

18 Raleigh Register, Mar. 26, May 7, 1813; Star, May 26, 1813. 

18 Senate Journal, 1807, pp. 6, 33, 39, 41, 45. M’Farland had, in the August election, 
received 364 votes to Knight's 240, Raleigh Register, Aug. 20, 1807. 

14 Minerva, May 7, June 4, 1807. 

185 Thid., Dee. 15, ‘1808 announced, “We have received Moses Knight's proof of Toryism 
against Duncan M’Parland, which we may hereafter publish.” 

168 Senate Journal, 1810, p. 17; Raleigh Register, Dec. 6, 13, 27, 1810; Legislative Papers, 
1811 contain M’Farland’s memorial. 

18t Senate Journal, 1811, pp. 18, 20. 
¢ =” 1814, p. 23; House of Commons Journal, 1811, p. 35; Raleigh Register, Nov. 
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In both elections Archibald M’Bryde, a leading lawyer of Moore 
County and a strong Federalist, defeated Rev. John Culpepper.’® 
M’Bryde was utterly opposed to the War of 1812 and the elections 
of 1813 and 1815 saw him replaced by Culpepper whose opposition 
to the war was somewhat less bitter; but even with changed repre- 
sentation the Fayetteville District was saved to Federalism while 
Federalism lasted. 

From the foregoing it is plain that the Federalists met with only 
limited success in the five congressional elections held from 1803 to 
1810. Never did they equal their records of 1798 and 1800 at 
which times they won four seats out of a possible ten. Their relative 
strength can be seen from a brief recapitulation. 


ReEepvBLicans FEpDERALISTS 


1803 11 (Fayetteville) 
1804 12 


1806 11 (Fayetteville) 

1808 9 (Fayetteville, Salisbury 
and Newbern) 

1810 10 (Fayetteville and 
Salisbury) 


In three of the districts (Tar River, Warren and Morgan) no 
Federalist appeared as a candidate in any of the five elections and 
it is doubtful whether any importance should be attached to the 
campaign of Thomas Brownrigg in the Edenton District in 1810. 
In three more of the districts (Halifax, Rockingham and Surry) 
no Federalist aspirants are in evidence after 1803. The coast 
districts, where the Jeffersonian policies regarding commerce might 
have been expected to produce a Federalist trend, managed to elect 
only one Federalist (John Stanly from the Newbern District in 
1808) and one anti-Embargo Republican (William Kennedy from 
the Tar River District in 1803 and 1808) during this period. Only 
the Fayetteville District could be counted on as a steady supporter 
of Federalism and even here the turbulent Duncan M’Farland broke 
the Federalist succession in 1804. Surely, North Carolina merited 
the designation “firmly Republican.” 


1 Raleigh Register, Aug. 25, 1808, Aug. 23, 1810; Minerva, Aug. 25, 1808, Aug. 23, 
1810; Edenton Gazette, Aug. 24, 1810. 





DON MIGUEL WALL AND THE SPANISH 
ATTEMPT AGAINST THE EXISTENCE 
OF CAROLINA AND GEORGIA 


By Joun Tate Lannine 


Relations between the English colony of Carolina and the Spanish 
colony of Florida had reached the breaking point many times by 
the opening of the eighteenth century. When, however, at the 
continued and insistent instances of Colonel John Barnwell, the 
English in 1721 started the construction of Fort King George on the 
Altamaha, they joined the diplomatic battle that was not to cease 
until the end of the colonial epoch. Governor Benavides of Florida 
took umbrage at such aggressiveness in the ancient territory of 
Florida. By means of his overtures through Madrid, the Spanish 
Ambassador in London, Pozobueno, finally made it known that 
through the activities of the Carolinians and Indians the Spaniards 
could neither stir out of their houses nor turn out their cattle with 
safety. The supposedly favorable results of this Spanish diplomatic 
pressure were no more than so much dissembling on the part of 
Carteret. Menendez, as agent of Benavides, was promptly dispatched 
to Carolina, but his mission, like many a similar one, failed. The 
tidings of the English movement were thereupon sent to the Council 
of the Indies and the Spanish Secretary of State immediately urged 
the Ambassador in London to make the strongest offices.? The 
English could always counter the charge of territorial usurpation by 
demanding the return of their runaway slaves.* When the Board of 
Trade finally submitted its famous Observations in 1723 a permanent 
policy of aggression against Florida was sanctioned. The destruction 
of Fort King George was still being demanded in 1724.* Still 
another pompous diplomatic mission came to naught the following 
year. Fort King George was, however, burnt by accident and the 
English withdrew, as an exigency of border policy, in 1727. To the 
ae ae Batons. Madrid, Papeles de Estado, Sec. IX, legajo 1705, Pozobueno’s 
ont. i." oo See de Estado, Sec. IX, legajo 1701, Grimaldo to Pozobueno, Madrid, 27 

® Colonial Office 5, 358, p. 58. 

*A. H. N., Papeles de Estado, legajo 1726, Pozobueno to Newcastle, London, 4 June, 


1724 and passim. 
* Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-1, Doc. No. 43. 
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Spaniard the withdrawal meant the vindication and reward of his 
diplomacy. 

In gathering information prior to the Treaty of Seville, most of 
the witnesses called by the English insisted that the Altamaha had 
come to be considered the Southern boundary of Carolina. The 
commissioners appointed in 1730 to arbitrate the Carolina-Florida 
limits, Benjamin Keene, Arthur Stert, and John Stoddard, ac 
complished nothing concrete, but their efforts made it increasingly 
clear that the lands between the Savannah and the Altamaha should 
be occupied. These negotiations presaged the establishment of 
Frederica on Saint Simon’s Island. James Oglethorpe, a “young 
man of very public spirit” and late opposition member of Parliament, 
was soon more imperialistic than philanthropic. His buccaneering 
spirit, his militant attitude, and his insistence that the only right 
of possession was the force to hold convinced the Spanish that the 
projected Georgia colony should be uprooted. On the other hand the 
Carolinians had already arrived at the settled conviction that St. 
Augustine must be captured. The Georgia project was from the 
very first moment of its inception entangled with British domestic 
factions and politics. Oglethorpian, far from signifying philanthropy 
to contemporaries, meant nothing less than the most materialistic 
imperialism. None perceived with more acuteness and distress than 
the Spaniards that one more successful thrust on the Atlantic Coast 
like those of Virginia and Carolina had been would push His Catholic 
Majesty’s subjects off the Atlantic seaboard. 

A clash in Georgia, therefore, appeared inevitable and Spain’s 
chances of making good her claims to the South Atlantic regions 
meager. Only a bold, unexpected, and decisive stroke could clear 
the ground for her. In Don Joseph Patifio Spain had a minister 
whose mind responded, perhaps too readily, to this class of diplomacy. 
When in October, 1735, the colony of Georgia seemed not only 
thoroughly established, but a new menace to Florida, one John Savy, 
alias Don Miguel Wall, an English officer, appeared in Paris with 
alleged information of the highest importance to Spain. His plan 
was as bold as his story is fascinating. 

Don Miguel Wall was a Londoner and erstwhile resident of 
Charleston. There he had married a daughter of Captain Daniel 
Greene, an honored man in his community, but having run too far 
into debt, and according to his less friendly critics, having committed 
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murder there, he was obliged to go to Georgia. From this colony, 
in June, 1735, he escaped in the brigantine Two Brothers, Captain 
William Thomson, the first loaded vessel ever to come from Georgia.® 
By agreement he was landed at Dieppe in a French fishing boat, 
August 19, 1735. In a very destitute condition, John Savy, alias 
Don Miguel Wall, began unwinding a skein of intrigue which he 
himself would hardly have been able to stop. 

Savy appeared with the Irish Major of the Guard of Halberdiers 
before the Spanish Secretary, Don Fernando Trevino. He began 
with an account of himself as a Catholic of long residence in America 
and Lieutenant of “Infantry in South Carolina in Florida.” He 
came to France, he said, as the result of a dispute with Oglethorpe 
over religion. Oglethorpe’s colony, he said ominously, was beginning 
to be settled by Protestants expelled by the Archbishop of Salsburg. 
His intention, Trevino was graciously informed, was to disclose “to 
our king what the English of the two aforementioned colonies’ are 
making every day in the territory of Spain and their intention of 
proceeding with them until they find themselves in possession of 
the fortress of St. Augustine which is of the greatest strategic im- 
portance through proximity to Cuba and the port of Havana.” * 

The essence of Savy’s offer was his promise to rout the English 
with a few troops under the command of a Spaniard and to destroy 
all establishments and reduce Carolina and Georgia to the limits 
of the Treaty of Utrecht. Trevino questioned his adventurous and 
aspiring candidate for martial honors, but was fully satisfied. There- 
upon Savy was asked to supply a formal memorial which was sent 
to Patifio to ascertain his views on the expediency of the project 
under the circumstances. The wily Savy urged the utmost secrecy, 
as the very mention of his name would arouse suspicion, jealousy, 
and excitement! He was well known in the colonies! To demon- 
strate his sincerity Savy offered to go to Madrid at his own expense 
if allowed to put his project into practice. Further to establish his 
identity he showed his half-tattooed and powder-burnt body, mark- 
ings of his captivity among the “brave Indians of Florida” during 
the Yamassee War in South Carolina and Georgia.° 

Patifio responded with alacrity that he wished Savy to come to 


*0. O. 5, 654, p. 123; me MSS. (British Museum), 32796, Newcastle Papers, CXI, 46. 
t South Carolina and 
SA. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-1, Doc. No. 24, Trevino to Patifio, Paris, 
a mage 1735. 
oc. cit. 
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Madrid to consider his project, with all the caution desired, for 
expelling the English from Georgia." Apparently, however, Savy 
had been taken with a malignant fever, but Trevino reported him 
ready for his projected trip to Madrid. Savy’s delay soon took the 
Spaniard to the intermediary, the major of the Halberdiers. Here 
he found the real reason for the delay. The trip could not be under- 
taken at the Englishman’s expense. He averred that his payments 
had been completely cut off. Admission was even made that judicial 
proceedings were being instituted against him in England. The 
Spanish agent was inquisitive about the reason for his having 
written differently before. To this questioning the Irish major, 
whom Trevino trusted, replied that he was maintaining the English 
officer at his own expense. A request was made for six hundred 
pounds, which would enable Savy to make the trip to the Spanish 
court. 

The Spanish minister responded with a royal order and six hundred 
pounds to be allotted to “extraordinary expenses.” He did not wish 
that such a trifle should prevent the immediate beginning of the 
trip." Savy was forthwith handed two hundred pounds and a sight 
bill of exchange to be collected in Bayonne. He departed, April 24, 
by means of the ordinary coach of Bayonne. The Spaniards did 
not deem it appropriate to send a sailor in the more elegant coach. 
He was supplied with Trevino’s passport under the assumed name, 
Captain Don Miguel Wall, native of Ireland, because of the great 
importance of keeping his name and mission from the ministers and 
officials of England.” 

The plans of Captain Don Miguel Wall were already well known 
in Madrid. At the request of Trevino, Don Miguel had addressed 
a long letter in French to the Spanish minister setting forth his 
experience, the situation of Georgia, and his plans for extirpating 
that colony, concluding with a skilful and curiosity-provoking step, 
a reservation of vital information. He depicted himself as thirty 
years of age, Catholic, of the city of London, a man versed in the 
navigation of the Carolina coast and with some knowledge of military 
affairs, having served in a warship there and also having been a 


A. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-1, Doc. No. 28, Patifie to Trevino, 7 
November, 1735; Trevino to Patifio, Paris, 28 November, 1735; Trevino to Patifio, 30 
January, 1736. 

1 Tbid., royal order to Trevino, Aranguez, 9 April, 1736. 
aseit .. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-1, Doc. No. 30, Trevino to Patifio, 23 

pril, 1736. 
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lieutenant in a company of Colonel Palmer’s South Carolina regi- 
ment. Likewise he pretended to know all the rivers, habitations, 
and fortresses between St. Augustine and Georgia as well as the 
language of the Indians, knowledge acquired during his captivity 
among the Yamassees. Patiiio was assured that Wall possessed 
perfect information of all the establishments in Georgia since the 
project was undertaken “by Oglethorpe in lands belonging to his 
Catholic Majesty”—-settlements which would be pushed until the 
English were masters of St. Augustine itself! A recommendation 
for the demolition of these outposts, so audaciously constructed in 
territory which did not belong to the English and claimed by them 
only through the greatest temerity, heartily followed. A seemingly 
most unselfish offer to direct this destruction accompanied the ex- 
position. With four or five hundred well armed Spanish soldiers, 
experienced officers to enforce discipline, and with six large boats 
to convoy the troops, he promised to destroy Georgia. All this was 
to be done for no other reason than that he, Savy, was now converted 
to the justice of his Catholic Majesty’s cause. This daring letter 
hinted at the writer’s more extensive acquaintance with South 
Carolina affairs which was reserved against an examination and 
interrogation at the court of Spain in order further to clarify the 
affairs of Florida.” 

In the following summer Benjamin Keene, British ambassador 
at the Spanish court, had news about Trevino’s recommendation of 
Wall as a soldier and as a man very skilful in marine affairs and of 
great knowledge and practice in the navigation of the Indies. 
Patifio’s order of a thousand pounds for his expenses to Spain and 
his promise to employ Savy also were reported. A French officer pur- 
porting to be in the English service reported to Keene on July 4, 
1736, all the above particulars with the additional information that 
Wall was a talkative, blustering fellow who, so far as he could find, 
intended to attack some part of Jamaica; that Wall was to be sup- 
plied with three ships, one of sixty guns, and that Wall had ad- 
dressed himself to this officer and some associates whom he promised 
both commissions and fortunes. 

The French officer was then sent upon his inquiries with a promise 
that he would be rewarded in accordance with the importance of 


BA. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-1, Savy to Patifio (in French), Paris, 12 
October, 1735. 
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his advices. Keene expressed his intention of keeping the consul 
at Cadiz on the watch, but he refused to believe there was any real 
design to attack the British dominions in America. On the contrary, 
he imagined, and so informed Newcastle, that the probability was 
that. Wall pretended to know of some secret manner of carrying on 
contraband traffic between the English colonies and the Spanish 
West Indies and was employed by Patiiio to stop the vessels.** 


On July 23 the first intimations that there was actually a design 
against Georgia were dispatched to Newcastle by the English consul 
general in Madrid. Consul Cayley at Cadiz was requested to watch 
Wall’s proceedings there.** And on the thirtieth of the same month 
the British ambassador informed Walpole that Wall had enlisted in 
his service one Galloway, once commander of a ship belonging to 
the Pretender. They inquired of those whom they endeavored to 
get into their service whether or not they could bear the fatigues 
of long marches through woods and uninhabited places. The plan 
was clearly leaking through and becoming more than a mere rumor.*® 

Don Miguel Wall was sent to Cuba early in the summer of 1736, 
in accordance with plans arranged between him and Patiiio, and 
in August the governor of Cuba was given complete command over 
Wall to make use of his experience in any manner deemed wise.** 


The Spanish government now began to prepare in earnest for the 
expulsion of the English from Spanish territory. Don Juan 
Francisco de Giiemez y Horcasitas, governor of Cuba, was charged 
with looking after the needs of the governor of Florida. He was 
called upon to remit arms, goods and men necessary to sustain the 
fortress of St. Augustine and at the same time to impede English 
settlement in the vicinity of S. Augustine, San Marco de Apalache, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. As an aid in this important undertaking 
he was supplied with the correspondence of the former governor of 
Florida. Don Miguel Wall had been ordered to Havana. His know- 
ledge of the people, the territory, and coasts of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida was treasured by the Spaniards. Wall was to 
communicate to the Cuban governor the plan divulged in Madrid. 
Roughly, the Spanish ministry informed Governor Giiemez y Hor- 
~ 34 Public Record Office, S. P. F., Spain, 126, Keene to Newcastle, Madrid, 5 July, 1736. 

8 Ibid., Castres to Newcastle, Madrid, 23 July, 1736. 
% S. P. F., Spain, 126, Keene to Walpole, Segovia, 30 July, 1736. 
A. G.I. Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-1, Doc. No. 42, Spanish Ministry to Governor 


Gtiemez y Horcasitas, San Ildefonso, 18 August, 1736; 0. O. 5, 654, Savy to Newcastle, 
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casitas, the plan was for the governor to send to St. Augustine three 
hundred men with the proper accoutrement under the command of 
trusted and experienced officers. With the addition of such men as the 
governor of Florida could supply, they were to attack Georgia, for 
which purpose notes on the physiography, methods of fighting, as 
well as tactics and arms expected to be employed, were enclosed. 

The great importance of the expedition—an expedition to prevent 
the injurious consequences of foreign settlements in Spanish terri- 
tory—was duly emphasized. The governor of Cuba was accordingly 
exhorted to take up the affair with zeal, activity, and maturity of 
judgment which a project so grave required. 

To secure information on the tactics best adapted to harass and 
defeat the English and destroy their settlements, the governor was 
ordered to send Don Miguel Wall to confer with the governor of 
Florida. Four hundred rifles and a store of powder were simul- 
taneously sent from Spain to Florida. Another warning was added 
that the commander of the expedition should be experienced and 
versatile, and, what is a greater sign of wisdom, caution against the 
treachery of John Savy in this expedition, as well as in future 
commissions, was urged.’® 

The movements of the Spaniards were soon foreshadowed. In 
the first week of 1736 Captain Wyatt returned from Havana and 
St. Augustine with ominous information, which was promptly dis- 
patched to Oglethorpe. The newspapers mentioned a Spanish man- 
of-war which had sailed from Corona with soldiers and ammunition. 
In St. Augustine the people were agog over the pending arrival of 
a man-of-war with five hundred soldiers for whom the governor had 
already built barracks. It was also common discourse that this ship 
of fifty guns was to cruise off the Florida coast. 

In South Carolina there was apprehension as to the welfare of 
the trade carried on by vessels supposedly coming from Jamaica, 
Honduras, and Providence. The news that the governor at St. 
Augustine was cavalierly receiving visiting Indians, and supplying 
each with a gun, powder and shot, and a blanket; that three sail 
of men-of-war were fitting out in Havana and that the Spaniards 
had instructions to build eleven more ships of sixty-six to eighty- 
four guns each was the distant rumble of the approaching storm. 


1% A. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-1, Patifio to Giiemez y Horcasitas, Madrid, 25 
July, 19 October, 1735; 24 June, 1736. 
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Had not M. Bienville demanded five thousand men from France ?"* 

At this juncture the Spanish advice boat bearing Don Juan Savy 
arrived at El] Puerto Principe, Santiago de Cuba, with a recom- 
mendation and letters of credit from Patifio. Hence he was forced 
to travel two hundred and eighty leagues by land.” 

The Spanish attempt was quixotic and pusillanimous from the 
outset. The arrival of Captain Don Miguel Wall at Havana aroused 
the Latin enthusiasm and was promptly reported to Patiiio by the 
governor with repeated assurances that he would strive with all the 
spirit, fortitude, and caution possible to further the plan for dis- 
lodging the English from their southern settlements.*! Immediately 
the fuliginous character of the guiding star of the expedition became 
visible to Giiemez y Horcasitas. In the following month news that 
it would not be possible to put into practice the idea of Don Miguel 
Wall was remitted to the Spanish minister along with maps of 
the English-American coast. Nothing was possible, the governor 
finally pleaded, with the English factors present in Havana.” In 
May of the same year, after thorough and opportune observations, 
Giiemez y Horcasitas wrote that he did not believe the officer Wall 
had the capacity for any office of trust.” 

Leonard Cocke, Royal Asiento Factor at Santiago, made all haste 
to report Wall’s arrival to the English commander, Digby Dent, at 
Jamaica. 


The material Point [he wrote] that I thought necessary of advising 
you is this, that in this Advice Boat came a Gentleman Passenger, he 
goes here by the Name of D" Miguel Wall; he pretends he is an Irish 
Man & has, he says, a commission for a Lt. Colonel of Dragoons & for a 
Captain of a Man of War, which he says is now ready for him in the 
Havana. He has Letters of Credit & recommendation from Patiiio; 
He is very gay and brisk & our Governor here made very much of 
him, & gave a Charge to all the Alcaldes of his District to see the said 
Gentleman should want for nothing in his way to Havana; The Bustle 
and Stir they made here of this Man’s Arrival made me a little inquisitive 
& curious to know what Errand he was sent upon by the King of Spain; 
Accordingly invited him to the Factory to Dinner & finding him a free 
facetious Gentleman & that loved his Glass, I plied him Home, & as 


% ©. O. 5, 639, Eveleigh to Oglethorpe, Charleston, 3 June, 1736. 

*® ©. O. 5, 654, Savy to the Trustees of Georgia, Falmouth, 17 November, 1737. 

2 A. G. L., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-1, Doc. No. 63, Giiemez y Horcasitas to Patifio, 
Havana, 14 December, 1736. 

2 Ibid., 87-1-2, Doc. No. 4, Giiemez y Horcasitas to Patifio, Havana, 22 January, 1737; 
87-1-3, Doc. No. 411, Giiemez y Horcasitas to Torrenueva, Havana, 1738 (no month). 

® Ibid., 87-1-2, Doc. No. 52, Giiemez y Horcasitas to Torrenueva, Havana, 2 May, 1737. 
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oftentimes Men over their cups drop words strangely that they don’t 
think of, so by this came to the Knowledge he was no Irishman, nor was 
his Name Wall, but if I am right his Name was Peter Jac de Tombe, 
formerly a Lieutenant in the English Service, but am not certain of it, 
but as to his Errand he came upon, I think I pretty well sifted him & 
it seems he is to make a Descent on the new Settlements of Georgia; he 
is to be supplied with both Money and Men at the Havana & to go with 
his Man of War and other Craft . . . . to St. Augustine in Florida & 
there to join another Party with some Indians to march to Georgia; He 
seems to me to have a notion, as far as I can learn, to have a Proclamation 
published in the King of Spain’s Name, that all Slaves that will come 
into them shall have their Freedom and Reward. 


Factor Cocke could only wish disappointment for Wall and urge 
that advice be sent to the governor of Carolina.** 

From the anxious letters of the governor of South Carolina 
Geraldino gathered the disagreeable tidings that the English had 
discovered the Spanish aims. Suspicion immediately fell on Wall, 
whose frivolous conversation had already been marked by the Spanish. 
A strong warning from the government in Madrid was accordingly 
dispatched to the governor of Havana.** 

The bad effects of the Spanish emissary were made clear to 
Geraldino through the ministry of England. Accordingly in March 
he began to acquaint his government with the movements of this 
extraordinary individual. Two months later he recommended the 
immediate expulsion of Nicholson and Tassel, South Sea Company 
Factors, from Cuba and urged that John Savy, under the assumed 
name of Miguel Wall, be sent to Spain upon the first occasion. 
Copies of these letters were sent at once to the governor of Havana.”* 

A formal order that Wall, having given ever-increasing evidence 
of his fickleness and propensity for drink, should not be trusted 


% Add. MSS. 32994, N. P., CIX, O. O. 5, 388, 639, Leonard Cocke to Digby Dent, Santiago 
de Cuba, 3 November, 1736. 

Add. MSS. 32797. Later a letter from Carthagena, 10 February, 1737/8, gave a résumé 
of the fears held. ‘We are much alarmed here by a Expedition of the Spaniards at the Havana 
an Account of which take as follows in the Words of Capt. McOulloch, Commander of a Sloop 
in the Asiento Service, who is actually detained at St. Iago de Cuba by Order of the Captain 
General of the Havana upon that Account; He writes there are three thousand regular Troops 
in the Havana, besides the Garrison, and that their Transports are all ready and flat bottom’d 
Boats to go up the Rivers, and they have four Men of War of the Line, two of which are just 
come from Spain; and that they are to be joined with five thousand Troops from Mexico and 
4 Men of War which they have lying at La Vera Oruz; this Expedition is designed, against 
Georgia and Carolina, and very probably they are now employed in the Transportation of the 
Fe ; This Account agrees with all the Accounts I have been able to learn from the 

niards.” 

A. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-3, Doc. No. 17, Torrenueva to Giiemez y 
Horcasitas, Madrid, 23 May, 1737. 

% Ibid., 87-1-2, Doc. No. 77, Geraldino to Torrenueva, 10 March, 1737; Doc. No. 15, 
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and that he could be used in the projected expedition against Georgia 
and South Carolina only as a guide under strict supervision, was 
now issued.** Don Sebastian de la Quadra, the new Spanish Secre- 
tary of State, requested the governor of the Havana to send Wall in 
the vessel St. Louis as he was more prejudicial than beneficial to the 
expedition despite his dissimulation.™ 

Immediately upon receipt of the packets from Commodore Dent 
through the hands of Commander Fox of the Drake, seven weeks 
after they were dispatched, Thomas Broughton, governor of South 
Carolina, began a furious correspondenece. The commander of 
Georgia was warned against surprise and solicited not to disclose 
the name of the Englishman at Havana who revealed the Spanish 
designs in order to prevent the utmost ill consequence to his person 
and business. Finally the commander, warned about a probable 
errand of Wall’s to determine the posture of defense in Georgia, 
was urged to take advantage of this probability to bring the adventurer 
“to justice for his Villany.” All commanders of ships on the Georgia 
coast were likewise warned.” He called upon Thomas Couston for 
advice as to the state of defense in Georgia, and for suggestions for 
concerted movements. Captain Windham, commodore in South 
Carolina, sent word to Virginia in order that the ships there might 
repair to the southern coasts. Runners were dispatched to the 
Creeks and Cherokees to engage their adherence to both colonies. 
Others were sent to warn the frontier commanders. Vigilance was 
the order of the day.® 

Meanwhile the activities of Captain Don Miguel Wall were being 
followed in Havana and reports duly made to General James Ogle- 
thorpe. The Spanish governor continued to treat Don Miguel with 
respect but to follow him with suspicion. He was forbidden to con- 
verse with any Englishmen except some English pilots who were 
solicited to join the Spanish service on the pretense of bringing back 
from the Bahamas a worthless load of salt. Oglethorpe’s informants 
did not pass unnoticed the construction of a man-of-war and some 
troops which, added to the armaments of the Armada de Barlovento, 
would constitute a formidable array. The Havana garrison, as well 


#74. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-2, Doc. No. 52, Marquis de Virrens to Giiemes 
y Horcasitas, Madrid, 12 October, 1737; Doc. No. 77, Torrenueva de Giiemes y Horcasitas, 
Madrid, 25 August, 1737. 

38 Ibid., Doc. No. 90, La Quadra to Giiemez y Horcasitas, Madrid, 25 October, 1737. 

*” ©. O. 5, 689, Broughton to governor of Georgia, Port Royal, 6 January, 1736. 

* ©. O. 5, 689, Broughton to Couston, Charleston, 4 February, 1736/7. 
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as that at St. Augustine, might easily spare five or six hundred men 
in case of a descent. Wall enjoined Welton, who knew him as Savy 
in the Bailey in South Carolina, not to evince his acquaintance, a step 
which would mean his incarceration in the castle Moro.*! 

Certainly all doubts were expelled by the depositions made out 
at Nassau, New Providence, February 17, 1736. Thomas Linch, 
having been in Havana, confirmed Welton’s information, spoke of 
the naval preparations there, and gathered from Wall and the Spanish 
officers that Wall, who had been an Indian trader in South Carolina, 
was to be the guide of the expedition against Georgia which was 
to be ready the subsequent month. John Darkins, who was then a 
prisoner of a Spanish guarda costa, uncovered Wall’s attempt to 
enlist him and other Englishmen in the King of Spain’s service with 
the five blank commissions which he held. Several other depositions 
clearly demonstrated this bustling activity and incessant plotting at 
Havana.** The affair now entered the more complex theatre of 
of international diplomacy. 

The rumor of Wall’s appearance spread with, astounding thorough- 
ness and rapidity. When the lieutenant governor of South Carolina 
received information from Commodore Dent that a considerable 
Spanish force was preparing to attack Georgia, genuine alarm seized 
the province. A committee of assembly was appointed to deal with 
the crisis. The committee of the assembly appealed to the agent 
of the province, Mr. Fury. Fury was asked to wait upon the 
ministers of the crown with the assurance that the province would 
exert its utmost strength in the defense of Georgia. The weak and 
defenseless condition of the colony was, however, the indispensable 
corollary and refrain of this information. The currency was in a 
hopeless situation unless the king consented to the new act. The 
Spanish vessels were of seventy guns; the English twenty. And the 
Spanish at Havana were much stronger than Georgia and South 
Carolina could possibly hope to be. The loss of Georgia would 
jeopardize the northern colonies. “It must be left to His Majesty’s 
Wisdom,” wrote the committee, “to determine how far they ought 
to contribute to our Defense.” 


2 ©. O. 5, 639, Henry Welton to Oglethorpe, 17 January, 1737, N. S.; Welton to Oglethorpe, 
Havana, 6 February, 1737. 

320. O. 5, 388, depositions of Thomas Linch, John Darkins, James Wilson, John Salter, 
Nassau, New Providence, 17 February, 1736. 

sO 5, 388, Committee of Assembly to Mr. Fury, Charleston, 25 January, 1736/7; 
Broughton to Fury, Charleston, 20 February, 1736/7; Broughton to Newcastle, Charleston, 
20 February, 1736/7. 
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Lieutenant Governor Broughton of South Carolina hastily in- 
formed the Duke of Newcastle of the “Designs of the Spaniards 
to invade and unsettle Georgia, and to encite an Insurrection in this 
Province.” The prospect that the barrier might be removed between 
the English colonies and Florida and the possible Negro riots in 
South Carolina were neither a peaceful nor a secure outlook. South 
Carolina hurried to give more presents to the Indians than the 
Spanish and French were giving; to raise additional men of arms; 
to muster the militia; to arrest all suspects, and to convene a confer- 
ence between South Carolina and Georgia for concerting measures 
of mutual defense.** 

To the trustees of the colony of Georgia Broughton merely wrote 
a letter signifying to them his intention to codperate in thwarting the 
Spanish design, the details of which he had already reported to the 
Duke of Newcastle in a letter dated the preceding day, and inform- 
ing him of his reinforcements and of the ship which he was fitting 
out to cruise off the coast of Georgia and Florida.® 

Newcastle hoped to countermand the Spanish expedition through 
the instances of Ambassador Keene at Madrid, steps which would 
show the Spaniards that their undertaking was discovered. He ex- 
pressed his approval of the precautionary measures taken in South 
Carolina, urged that the Indians be kept in alliance, and that every 
attempt be made to defend the colonies if attacked, but he did not 
wish anything done in violation of existing treaties.*® 

It was rumored incessantly in London that ships had left 
Havana for St. Augustine to begin the campaign for the extirpation 
of Georgia. On March 24, 1737, Newcastle commanded Keene to 
make the strongest representations to the Spanish court. In case of 
success Keene was required to transmit an account to such English 
officials and officers in the West Indies as the matter concerned, 
but in case he should have had reason to suspect that the reported 
design was on foot, he was to warn them and to dispatch the most 
authentic information obtainable in Madrid.** 

Secretary La Quadra pretended complete ignorance of the 
occasion of such reports as Keene brought him. In order to keep 
the Spanish from carrying out their project, Keene entered upon a 


*% Ibid., Broughton to Newcastle, Charleston, 6 February, 1736/7. 

% ©. 0. 5, 639, Broughton to the Trustees of the Colony of Georgia, Charleston, 7 February, 
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complete account of the Spanish plans, even mentioning the obser- 
vations on Wall’s conduct both in Madrid and America. All this 
La Quadra vehemently denied and began to recriminate. He had 
observed both from St. Gil’s letters and from the newspapers that 
the English were fitting out some twenty ships to be sent to Georgia 
which had occasioned him no anxiety. The occasion for his mention- 
ing it at all, he said, was furnished by Newcastle and Keene them- 
selves. 

The English ambassador next turned the discourse upon the limits 
of Georgia and Florida. La Quadra cut the point short by saying 
that Geraldino, the Spanish minister in England, had passed offices 
to the Duke of Newcastle which had not been answered, in spite of 
the fact that Oglethorpe had returned to England. Although he had 
not seen the treaty between Oglethorpe and the governor of St. 
Augustine, La Quadra, having heard probably from Torrenueva that 
the treaty was very prejudicial to the interests of Spain, said enough 
to let it be known that the treaty was really disapproved although 
he did not formally declare it so. Upon the whole this minister 
indicated that he knew of no orders being sent to proceed against 
English subjects or possessions. He did not believe the Spanish 
king would give such orders with precipitation, and that if any 
armaments were making in America, it was by virtue of general 
powers given to all officers in America to preserve the king’s rights 
against intrusions and encroachments in times of emergency. 

Keene replied that the English government had never given any 
authority or encouragement to disturb Spanish possessions. La 
Quadra inopportunely let drop an expression which made it appear 
that he regarded Georgia as a private grant to a company of 
adventurers which, consequently, could not immediately interest the 
two crowns. Upon this point he was disillusioned. It was a public 
and national concern, said Keene, encouraged and protected by 
the whole English legislature. 

In spite of the temperate course prescribed by Newcastle and 
pursued by Keene, the Spanish secretary appeared slightly peevish 
and anxious to know whether he should accept this office as formal 
and present it to his king as such. In order to avoid any semblance 
of a justification for the measures which were rumored merely by 
keeping silent (the Spanish government expected an answer to 
Geraldino’s memorial), Keene pictured himself as speaking for him- 
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self, and said that he would be content to send an account that a man 
of La Quadra’s probity knew nothing of sending any hostile orders 
to the Indies, and that it was his belief that his Catholic Majesty 
would not do so in any manner but the one customary between two 
friendly nations. 

From this minister the British representative went immediately 
to Torrenueva, president of the Council of the Indies, who seemed 
to have been coached by La Quadra. He denied any knowledge of 
Oglethorpe’s treaty with the governor of Florida and pointed out that 
every one was to stay in his own house. To him the limits appeared 
sufficiently delineated, but in case they were not, he thought neither 
party should occupy any lands until the dispute was finished. Like 
La Quadra, Torrenueva assured his English interrogator that he 
knew of no orders being sent to Havana for arming there; that 
he expected letters from the Indies every day, particularly from 
Florida, which would inform him of the state of affairs there. 

An answer to Geraldino’s memorial, which had been delayed in 
England because information was necessary from Oglethorpe and 
the Trustees of Georgia, which in turn diverted the issue to America, 
seemed to overshadow everything at the Spanish court. This point 
Torrenueva also mentioned. Keene held that in case the English 
government thought it proper to answer the representation, which 
he took every occasion to impress upon Newcastle’s mind, the trustees 
might enlarge their answer on Geraldino’s important point concern- 
ing demarcations. 

The situation again appeared portentous. London, too, was im- 
patient. Keene, whose reports were always the essence of reality 
and never given over to groundless and phantasmal fears, and with 
his fortune entirely at stake in Spain (he was both the English 
minister and the agent of the South Sea Company in Madrid), could 
now write: 


These people are certainly not content with what passes in America, 
neither are they in a condition to support an expensive engagement ; but 
considerations of this sort do not always hinder them from precipitating 
themselves into it; and notions of injustices done them will make stronger 
impressions upon minds like these than the bad state of their finances.** 


Meanwhile Geraldino had not been sleeping in London. On April 
11 he reported to Torrenueva that it had been rumored for a week 


%* Add. MSS. 32794, N. P., CIX, Keene to Newcastle, Madrid, 22 April, 1737. 
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or more that Captain Wall had left Havana for St. Augustine 
with troops, there to be joined by others to throw the English out 
of Georgia. The Georgia directors were alarmed and appealed to 
the ministry who at this date had not conferred with Geraldino. To 
the numerous inquiries as to the veracity of the report, the Spanish 
minister replied that he had no news concerning it, but that it 
seemed natural that the king would place at the disposal of the 
governor of Florida means to make himself respected and peaceably 
to prevent the English from extending their territory beyond the 
demarcations established by treaty, a possibility which seemed likely 
in the light of the twenty thousand pounds just voted to Georgia by 
Parliament. 

On April 10 Oglethorpe had an interview with the Duke of 
Newcastle by which it was privately reported to the Spanish that 
beyond doubt the Walpole ministry entirely disapproved the develop- 
ment of the colony of Georgia. Walpole and Newcastle could not, 
however, openly evince their displeasure with the Georgia project. 
The twenty-four directors were all members of the House of Commons 
and the ministry could not afford to antagonize these members whose 
support was needed for other ends. It was the concern of the 
Spanish minister to find some method which would bring the English 
government into open hostility to the directors of Georgia. His 
solution was to send enough troops to Florida to make Georgia seem 
so dangerous as to appear unprofitable. He thought the government 
would then peaceably relinquish the colony. The Spanish govern- 
ment could not supply Geraldino with exact information as to rumors 
of an attack on Georgia, but only knew that reinforcements had 
been requested. His idea of putting up such a strong show in Florida 
as to force the English ministry into hostility with Georgia was 
entirely approved in Madrid.*® 

Keene’s conduct in his interviews with La Quadra and Torrenueva 
met with hearty sanction, but the government was extremely dis- 
satisfied with the answer given by La Quadra. It was almost identical 
with the answer given by Patiiio relating to Nova Colonia, after 
which it was discovered that positive orders had been sent for attack- 
ing that settlement. He was therefore ordered by Newcastle to be 
explicit; to demand to know whether any orders had been sent 


394. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-1, Doc. No. 19, Geraldino to Torrenueva, 
London, 11 April, 1737; 87-1-2, Doc. No. 21, La Quadra to Geraldino, Madrid, 13 May, 1737. 
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to the West Indies for making an attack on any settlements of 
English subjects and if the governors in America could make any 
such attack by virtue of any general orders. Newcastle here inserted 
orders to acquaint La Quadra with the doings of Wall and to de 
mand a satisfactory answer concerning which an account had already 
been sent. By the Treaty of Seville the limits of Georgia were to 
have been settled by commissaries. Newcastle pointed out that, 
consequently, an attack against an English settlement would be 
decidedly unjust, especially as he held it the fault of the court of 
Spain that the commissaries did not proceed in the execution of their 
commission. 

The ill consequences that would follow an attack upon Georgia 
were to be pictured through the strongest expostulations. News that 
Don Miguel Wall was giving out that his project had been suspended 
for four months, indicating that he might await fresh orders from 
Spain, offered the English an urgent occasion to insist that effectual 
orders be sent. Although it appeared that the court of Spain would 
disapprove the terms of the agreement made between Oglethorpe and 
the governor of St. Augustine, it could not take any measures con- 
trary to that treaty until the Spanish government had formally de- 
clared its opposition thereto.* 

The Spanish ambassador learned from the Duke of Neweastle 
that the answer of the Spanish government to Keene’s offices had 
met with a categorical response. Geraldino pressed his point and 
urged his superior, La Quadra, to emphasize the answer which had 
not been forthcoming to his memorial of October 2, 1736, concerning 
the excesses of the English in the Georgia country. By the time of 
this report an answer had been promised. Geraldino was also a 
little taken aback at not having been informed as to the steps taken 
at Madrid by Benjamin Keene. Although the Spanish in England 
were vigilant, they could discover only an uneasiness on the part 
of the directors of the colony of Georgia and could learn of no 
armaments except the six war vessels stationed at Jamaica which 
might be used without the knowledge of the Spaniards. 

In Spain Keene was still in the dark and using every method to 
get at the bottom of the reports concerning an attack on Georgia, 
but he struggled in vain to get any information other than that 
already transmitted to the court at London. Thus far the responses 


® Add. MSS. 32795, N. P., CX, S. P., Spain, 129, Newcastle to Keene, London, 5 May, 1737. 
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of the Spanish had been categorical, but Don Joseph Patifio, who 
sponsored the attack on Georgia, had died, leaving the question open 
again. Don Miguel Wall at Havana had talked without restraint 
concerning every phase of the proposed descent. He talked almost 
as freely away from the bottle as over it and before Englishmen as 
in the seclusion of the Spanish offices. The Spanish government 
now decided to deny emphatically the rumors about martial designs on 
England’s southern colonies. Geraldino was accordingly ordered to 
say in the name of his government that there was no foundation for 
the reports about an attack on Georgia. His preliminary offices were 
also approved.*? In addition to obeying this instruction he branded 
the rumors from South Carolina and Georgia which had so disturbed 
London as malicious falsehoods. He had already alluded to the 
repugnance of the ministry in England to the development of Georgia. 
He now recommended that the Spanish court commit no overt act 
in America which would force the hand of the pacific Walpole 
faction.** 

After instructions for a denial of the affair had been sent to 
England, a formal declaration was made to the English ambassador. 


La Quadra formally replied on June 4 that his government had no 
knowledge of Wall . 


. . nor had he authorized either Wall, or any other person under any 
name whatsoever or the Governor of the Havana to make any military 
preparations in order to attack any of his Majesty’s Possessions, neither 
was it his Intention to disturb his Neighbours; but on the contrary if 
any disputes should happen to arise between the Governors of the respec- 
tive Countries about the Limits of their Jurisdictions, the King’s mind 
was that, instead of proceeding a des voyes de fait, such disputes should 
be amicably settled and adjusted between the two Courts. 

So formal a Declaration, My Lord, delivered and repeated to me in 
two different Conversations by a Minister who places his pride and merit 
in his probity, leaves me, I must confess, no room to suspect that there 
is any Supercherie couched under it. But as it is evident that Wall 
could not go to the Havana but by authority, one may look upon this 
voyage of his as a single Instance of the many I have seen of the genius 
of the late Minister,*® who seldom, or never, refused to encourage a 
Projector, let his Schemes be never so impracticable; though afterwards 


“ Add. MSS. 32795, N. P., CX, Keene to Newcastle, Madrid, 13 May, 1737; A. G. I., 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-2, Geraldino to Torrenueva, London, 30 May, 1737. 
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he let the author of them starve in waiting for further orders and Succours 
he promised him; It is probable this is at present the State of Wall, 
when he says his Expedition is put off four months longer-** 


Although La Quadra again mentioned the answer to Geraldino’s 
memorial, he was informed that Newcastle had the king’s orders 
to prepare it and that the occasion was ripe for the adjustment of 
the points in dispute. There was the customary Spanish delay, pride, 
and refusal to do anything to which it might seem they were forced, 
but on the other hand, concluded the ambassadorial report, “I do not 
perceive that there is half that prejudice and violence in their 
Counsels and Proceedings, which reigned but too visibly for several 
years last past.”* 

The English government expressed its great satisfaction to the 
ambassador at Madrid that La Quadra had asserted emphatically 
that no armaments had been making nor any person commissioned 
to attack the English settlements in America and that in case of 
disputes over the subject of limits, such should be adjusted amicably. 
In spite of the notices concerning Wall, this declaration made and 
repeated by La Quadra removed all suspicion. The answer to 
Geraldino’s memorial was already prepared when the English govern- 
ment received word of the more clear and satisfactory answer given 
by the Spanish government to its instances, but this circumstance 
occasioned some alteration in the tenor of that document which was 
accordingly delayed for such revision.*® 

The month of June saw the Spanish openly declare against hos- 
tilities, but the presence of Oglethorpe in London incessantly push- 
ing the interests of Georgia, was a thorn in the side of the Spanish 
ambassador. This official reported that Oglethorpe was having less 
success than ever in advancing “the pretensions of the Directors of 
Georgia” until it was reported that a contingent of six hundred 
Spaniards had been defeated by the Georgians in an attempt to 
enter their province, a circumstance which Oglethorpe turned to his 
advantage with his customary astuteness. This affair Oglethorpe used 
in his petition for some troops located in Jamaica. In addition he 
was successful in securing for himself the chief command of the 
regiment which was to be stationed in Georgia and to render such 
signal service to the English. 


ot, MSS. 32795, N. P., OX, Keene to Newcastle, Casa del Monte, 10 June, 1737. 
* Idem, 
“ ibid., Newcastle to Keene, London, 23 June, 1737. 
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On June 18 Geraldino went to Sir Robert Walpole and lamented 
the success of the military efforts of Oglethorpe, especially in the 
light of the declaration of the Spanish government that the rumors 
concerning the jeopardy of Georgia lacked foundation. Walpole 
told him that he had been correctly informed, but that no action had 
been taken concerning Oglethorpe, and that if given command he 
would serve under the English government and the assembly of 
Georgia and that he would have authority to use any troops which 
might be sent only for defensive purposes. 

This Geraldino correctly discerned, was an admission that Walpole 
planned to sanction Don Diego’s [Oglethorpe’s] plans. The king could 
not look with indifference, said the Spanish minister, at the authori- 
zation to permit a man to pass to Georgia whose last residence there 
had fomented so much unrest, especially since Spain had given no 
orders which ought to cause uneasiness. Walpole declared thereupon 
that it was not the intention of his government to cause unrest and 
that he would inform Geraldino of the step taken and communicate 
Oglethorpe’s instructions to him. 

The Duke of Newcastle was not so pliant and his answer was less 
satisfactory than Walpole’s. He appeared to Geraldino less ready to 
preserve harmony than before and would not communicate with the 
minister until he had talked with Walpole. The repugnance of 
Newcastle for Georgia was still, however, visible to Geraldino, but 
the latter felt that the political pressure of the directors of the 
colony of Georgia, as a part of the party platform, would force the 
government to take the resolutions for sending men as requested by 
Oglethorpe. Geraldino in a letter to Torrenueva pledged himself 
to make the English ministers understand that Spain could not 
tolerate the menace that a strong Georgia would constitute.*7 The 
report which Neweastle sent to Madrid spoke of the representations 
of Geraldino in a milder strain. When the command of the king’s 
forces in Georgia and South Carolina was given to Oglethorpe, 
Geraldino expressed his belief that his court might possibly take 
umbrage at the incident. Against such an event the British am- 
bassador was instructed to say to La Quadra, in case he was 
questioned, that Oglethorpe had the strictest orders to do nothing 
contrary to the treaties or to the union and good correspondence 


A. G.I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-2, Geraldino to Torrenueva, London, 20° June, 
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existing between the two crowns. The very step itself, it was pointed 
out, was taken with a view to prevent dispute between the two 
nations, for hitherto Oglethorpe had acted in America by authority 
of the trustees of Georgia and under their direction, whereas he 
was henceforth to be in the king’s immediate service, acting by his 
orders, and answerable to him for his behavior. Was not this a 
better situation than if Oglethorpe returned to America with the 
same power from the trustees (which he certainly would have done) ? 
The English government trusted that this explanation would remove 
all jealousy and suspicion and expressed its willingness in case of 
further trouble in the West Indies to have the matter adjusted 
amicably either in London or in Madrid agreeably to the declaration 
of La Quadra. 

The Spanish government finally responded to the repeated recom- 
mendations of Geraldino and ordered that Nicholson and Tassel, 
who made the disclosures concerning Don Miguel Wall at the Havana, 
be expelled at once. In addition Don Miguel was ordered to come 
to Spain at the first opportunity.** During the spring of 1737 
South Carolina and Georgia were again going through a fever of 
anxiety very natural with sparsely populated tidewater regions at 
the slightest international quake, but by July 15 Governor Broughton 
of South Carolina reported the scare of the spring well over and the 
colonies in a reasonable posture of defense.” 


For a period of almost two years the Spaniards continued their 
preparations for an attack on “Georgia of South Carolina.” The 
death of Patifio, the instability and irresponsibility of the English 
guide, Savy, and the inability of the viceroy of New Spain to furnish 
sufficient troops and money finally spelled the doom of the enterprise. 
The interval of strained waiting allowed the Spanish to collect evi- 
dence and to call upon the leading officials to prepare a statement of 
Spain’sclaims. By order of the minister La Quadra, ten long papers 
were prepared, among them those of the Marqués de la Regolia, Don 
Joseph de Leysequilla, the Conde de Montijo, Barcia, and Quintana, 
later a plentipotentiary of Spain through the arrangements of the 
Convention of Pardo. In addition there were papers of La Quadra 
" @ Add. MSS., 32795, OX, Newcastle to Keene, London, 23 June, 1737. 
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himself, cédulas of viceroys, consultas of the Council of the Indies, 
and incidental papers, comprising altogether four legajos." 

Meanwhile the governor of Havana, the viceroy of New Spain, 
and the governor of St. Augustine, continued to circulate reports 
and orders. Numerous were the discussions of money, men, and 
equipment. It was necessary for the governor of Havana to secure 
the codperation of the viceroy and the commander of the Armada 
de Barlovento. The viceroy gave excuses for not sending men, but 
agreed to supply the 150,000 pesos required. The undertaking was 
discovered and time gave it a chill from which it never recovered. 
On November 28, 1737, the Spanish government issued the order 
to the governor of Havana which it had promised England to suspend 
the expedition. It arrived just in time to stay the movement. This 
appeared the inevitable end since the temporary suspension upon 
the death of the minister Patifio. Thus was rung down the curtain 
on one of the unknown dramas of American history. Alarums and 
excursions were the rule of the day in the South as well as in the 
valleys and villages next to the French and Indians in the North.™ 

The machinery of diplomacy which had been considerably lubri- 
cated by the few months respite with the death of Patiiio and his 
plans was jarred out of order again by the appearance of Patiiio’s 
agent, Don Miguel Wall, at Cadiz, where he went before the English 
Consul Cayley and told an unusual story. He had been too bluster- 
ing and talkative for the Spaniards and had been required to return 
to Spain in a Spanish man-of-war. He was now between the 
Spaniards and the Englishmen. After addressing himself to Consul 
Cayley, not mentioning anything concerning the manner of his 
discharge from the Spanish service or the method used to quit it, 
Wall dispatched a letter, October 22, 1737, to the trustees of Georgia, 
beginning “My Lords and Gentlemen.” To Keene there was some- 
thing extraordinary in the circumstances that a man so much in the 
secret of the Georgia affair should be so much left at his liberty to 
discover it. This ambassador was again paying constant attention 
to the bogus colonel.™ 

Wall’s letter, he said, was to inform the trustees of all that was 
being done to destroy Georgia. In order to extricate himself from 


| Archivo General de Simancas, 7633 antiguo, papeles de 1737, 1738, 1739. 

A. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-2, Doc. No. 100, and passim, 87-1-3, passim. 
The military papers of the War of Jenkins’ Ear are included in this legajo. 
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a precarious position, he recounted a long story which tended to 
show his perfect sincerity and at the same time to picture himself 
in possession of information concerning the Spanish designs which 
would make it foolhardy to dispose of its possessor. His residence 
and marriage in South Carolina, his report to the Spanish in Paris, 
and his invitation to Madrid by Patiiio were told with truth and 
candor. Wall, however, was too wary to make a simple confession 
of treachery. He tinctured it with information concerning the 
expedition against Georgia from which he had been dropped. 

Wall reported to the trustees that four hundred Spanish soldiers 
were sent to St. Augustine in August, 1737, and that there was still 
outstanding an order for the viceroy of New Spain to send a thousand 
more. In addition, artillery and all provisions had been sent for 
an attack in the following May. It would not be amiss, he entreated, 
to send out scouts by both land and water to keep a sharp lookout; 
moreover, he spoke of Don Antonio Arredondo, the engineer at 
St. Augustine, and lauded Oglethorpe as the best acquainted with 
the affairs of America. 


Don Miguel’s plans for keeping himself valuable were the same 
as the ones employed with the Spaniards: 


Now, My Lords and Gentlemen, I hope to be in London and put myself 
at your feet as soon as Ships can carry me: But for fear I should miscarry, 
I give you this rough notice which is sincere and truth; and hope your 
Charitys will, when it pleases God, that I arrive at London, pardon me, 
if you think proper, for as for my own part, I think myself unworthy 
of it, having offended my God, My King and my Country; but shall be 
satisfied with that Chastisement your Lordships think proper for me. 
I have surrendered myself to the Cap". of the Granpus, who will carry 
me to the commander of Gibraltar, from whence I shall proceed to 
London; and then shall acquaint your Lordships more at large; and 
as I have made the Sore, if its possible you'll pardon me, I shall soon 
heal it: and what I offer now, is out of pure inclination to my King and 
Country; and humbly beg that you’ll believe that what Informations I 
gave the Spaniards, in regard to those Colonies, was out of necessity, 
and not out of good will; for now if your Lordships pardon me, which 
I can’t pardon myself, I shall see my family fight with Courage for 
Georgia, and let you into all their affairs. I go here by the name of 
Miguel Wall, but my name is John Savy; nephew of John Lewis 
Paulhan in Token House, Road Exchange Broker. I hope your Lord- 
ships will pardon the bad writing, bad style, but you may assure your- 
selves of truth; and when it pleases God that I can be at your Office 
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to give you an Account at Large of all I know in these Affairs; and I 
shall die satysfied when I can be once more in the British Government. 
I hope to sail from hence in ten days; But nevertheless reinforce once 
more your Land and Water Scouts by the first Ships that sail for those 
Parts; and am with due respect, once more begging Pardon of your 
Lordships your most humble and dutyfull servent to command." 


Savy’s plans for coming directly to London were thwarted. The 
consul at Cadiz after promising to secure passage refused to harbor 
a Spanish officer for fear of punishment and Savy was in hourly 
jeopardy of coming into the custody of the Intendant of Marines 
or the governor of Cadiz. He could not, therefore, appear among 
the masters of ships. Abandoning all clue to his identity, even his 
clothes, Savy in disguise boarded a vessel for Lisbon. 

Torrenueva was determined not to let Wall gain another lap in his 
race with fortune. He ordered Governor Varas y Valdes to watch 
his movements in Cadiz. There Wall had no friends in whom he 
could confide, but he accosted foreigners in the streets or at the 
wharves and pretended to have been to Spain on affairs of great 
moment. Here he represented himself as a native of Carolina; of 
no particular nation or legality, but versed in the customs of the 
Indians. He even amused the spectators by demonstrating the ways 
of the American native in eating meat and navigating a boat.™ 

Governor Varas was unable to locate the stopping place of Don 
Miguel in Cadiz in spite of his constant vigil subsequent to the 
orders of November 28 suspending operations against South Carolina 
and Georgia. The news that Wall, in disguise, had escaped in a 
foreign vessel threw the Spanish foreign service into consternation, 
but the campaign had already been suspended. The pliability of 
Walpole and the diligence of Geraldino soon bridged the danger 
gap. From Lisbon Savy was sent to England as a prisoner by 
Lord Tyrawly who also sent to the Duke of Newcastle an account 
of Savy’s extraordinary visit. Savy’s report to the directors of 
Georgia when he landed at Falmouth embodied another sly request 
for pardon and an avowal that his relations with the Spaniards were 
only to know their secrets and to disclose them as shown by his 
attempt to leave in the preceding May on a South Sea Company ship. 

SS Sb canes wren p een Scie Se Se ans» vate 
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Aside from the tantalizing information of October 22 concerning 
the Spaniards, the late Don Miguel Wall recounted the voyage of 
two extra engineers to Havana, the capture of several English and 
Dutch ships, and the orders for four more ships to join the squadron 
in the West Indies and either to alarm the Carolina coast or to attack 
Port Royal to prevent the sending of succors to Georgia before the 
following May. More romantic and true to the old Don Miguel 
was his offer to acquaint the trustees of Georgia with a method of 
capturing St. Augustine or Havana in event of war, a project to 
which he purported to have devoted his whole attention and study 
while an officer in those places.” 

On the same day Savy addressed a lengthy letter to the Duko of 
Newcastle similar to the one written to the directors of Georgia on 
October 22 and forwarded to London by Ambassador Keene. His 
letter included a complete survey of the Spanish preparations, his 
movements in obtaining a commission from the Spanish government 
to direct the attack on the English colonies, and also many discreet 
requests for pardon mingled with austere resolutions to die like an 
Englishman. His whole intention, he declared, in returning to 
Europe in the Spanish man-of-war, the St. Louis, was to disclose the 
Spanish plans and his pretext was to discuss with the Secretary of 
State the things wanting to carry out the enterprise in America in 
May. In reality Thomas Geraldino had to bear the brunt of many 
questions concerning this man. The news of Wall’s presence in 
Havana and the Spanish intention of attacking Georgia had leaked 
out through the South Sea Company factors. After becoming 
suspicious of Wall, the Spanish government complied with Geraldino’s 
request by ordering Wall to Spain and expelling the troublesome 
factors.” 

The report that an officer had arrived at Falmouth via Lisbon to 
make important disclosures was being noised about in London early 
in December. The public credited the news more especially because 
the packet boat did not bring any letters for private people. The 
attention of the Spanish ambassador was drawn to the report. His 


**C. O. 5, 654, Savy to the Directors of the Colony of Georgia, Falmouth, 17 November, 
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investigations very nearly revealed the truth except that he arrived 
at the conclusion that Savy was a Frenchman. Géeraldino in his 
inquiries found that the returned officer was the person called Wall, 
who, according to report, had left Havana regretting his acceptance 
of a commission from the Spanish king. 

This account to the Spanish court included the intelligence that 
the British government considered Spain’s delay in replying to 
Newcastle’s answer to Geraldino’s memorial due to an inability to 
verify the article quoted concerning the limits between Georgia and 
Florida. Nothing, however, was altered with regard to Oglethorpe’s 
proposed commission notwithstanding the stories in the newspapers 
concerning the nine hundred men sent to St. Augustine by the 
Spaniards.” Torrenueva replied that he had nothing for Geraldino’s 
direction in the matter of Georgia, an attitude which was prompted 
probably through negligence or a deliberate effort to keep the 
American question obscured even at the price of Geraldino’s en- 
lightenment on Spanish affairs.” 

That minister, however, was thoroughly aroused over the step 
taken by the trustees of Georgia in making use of the information 
provided by Wall in order to strengthen their pretensions and to 
claim the support of the government, a position from which even 
a reluctant government could now hardly extricate itself under the 
circumstances. Upon this question the Spaniards managed to inter- 
view Sir Robert Walpole who was always considerably clearer than 
his colleagues. Walpole told them candidly of Wall’s activities at 
Havana and how he had come back to England, and in response to 
Geraldino’s suggestion that Wall was an impostor Walpole replied 
that Wall had offered to produce papers signed by Patiiio. At this 
juncture the conversation was interrupted, but the Spanish minister, 
in his anxiety, procured a new interview for the very next day.™ 

In this conference Walpole told the complete story of Wall, not 
omitting his apparent repentance and offer to flee from Havana with 
Nicholson and Tassel who, in fear of the consequences, would not 
consent. Upon Wall’s arrival at Falmouth the British government 
ordered him arrested and brought up to London, which at the time 
of the conference had not been done. The Spanish endeavored to 
counter the bad effect. which Wall’s report might create by pointing 


os. P. F., Spain, Supplementary, 246, Geraldino to Torrenueva, London, 12 December, 1737. 
* Ibid., Torrenueva to Geraldino, 30 December, 1737. 
8. P.F., Spain, Supplementary, 246, Geraldino to Torrenueva, London, 19 December, 1737. 
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out that no credence ought to be lent to a man of such bad repute. 
Notwithstanding his bad name, answered Sir Robert, it would be 
absolutely necessary on account of public pressure to look into the 
documents referred to. If they were false, then the man would be 
considered an impostor. The reply was that even though it should 
be proved that Wall had been sent to Havana upon an urgent errand, 
it could now be considered no more than a prudent and necessary 
precaution at the late juncture of affairs in the West Indies. To 
this defense of underhand methods Walpole consented without a 
qualm and promised not to conceal anything essential from the 
Spanish ambassador. Torrenueva rather tardily replied to the 
letters concerning the mysterious proceedings of Wall who, he 
averred, was not known in Madrid as a colonel.™ 

The English were still unaware of the counter orders of November 
28, 1737, which had been sent to the governor of Havana and the 
governor of St. Augustine to suspend the expedition. Hence every 
movement presaged to them a continuation of the old design. Consul 
Cayley, writing in cipher from Cadiz, hoped that the high mortality 
in New Spain and the melancholy situation in the old would “allay, 
in some degree, that restless Spirit, with which they have been so 
long inspired.” This letter was soon followed by another reporting 
that the Spaniards had in readiness a great number of flat-bottomed 
boats and men-of-war and that it was expected daily that some two 
thousand men would be sent from Vera Cruz. It was probable, he 
said, that Georgia would be attacked during the following spring.™ 

These renewed rumors occasioned a request from the British 
foreign office for an account of the affair. Keene’s response, based 
on information secured through a spy in the English service, explained 
the original plan of Patifio, which was to attack Georgia with fifteen 
hundred or two thousand men, part to be sent by the viceroy of New 
Spain and part by the governor of Havana. It was certain that 
the plans had been halted upon the death of Patiiio and that Governor 
Giiemez y Horcasitas had acknowledged receipt of orders to stay 
the expedition, which, he hinted without foundation or certainty, 
might have been the result of his instances to La Quadra in the 


® Ibid., Geraldino to Torrenueva, London, 26 December, 1737; C. O. 5, 654, Benjamin 
Martyn to Newcastle, London, 23 November, 1737. 

*S. P. F., Spain, 246, Supplementary, Madrid, 20 January, 1738. 

® A. G. I., Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 87-1-3, Doc. No. 113, Giiemez y Horcasitas to 
Torrenueva, Havana, 18 April, 1738; S. P. F., Spain, 222, Cayley to Newcastle, Cadiz, 21 
January, 1738; ibid., Cayley to Newcastle, Cadiz, 23 January, 4 February, 11 February, 25 
February, 1738. 
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matter. The facility afforded Savy to make his escape, the agree- 
ment of Spain to refer the settlement of the boundaries to commis- 
saries, seemed to confirm the issuance of the counter orders which 
Keene did not know had been sent in the preceding November. The 
bad state of Spanish finances and the resolution of the government 
at Madrid to send a flota to America would not, Keene thought, 
allow a prudent administration to think of bringing any potent 
enemies upon its back, yet he was not sure that the tranquillity of 
the American possessions and the security of navigation would de- 
pend upon the forces which the Spaniards knew the English had in 
the new world.“ 


Thus the attempt of Spain to secure by violent means what she 
held justly belonged to her was gradually abandoned. But Georgia 
remained a source of contention. However the right might have 
been, the English could not give up Georgia. Only the weak con- 
dition of Spain, according to the admission of the English them- 
selves, kept the Spanish from fighting for it. These two facts were 
tacitly recognized by both parties. On this basis alone could the 
extraordinary behavior of Don Miguel Wall, international ad- 
venturer, be overlooked. A thorough search of the military records 
of Great Britain for the proper years fails to reveal any trace of a 
court martial. It is obvious that Savy designed to betray the interests 
of England and that the bad condition of his own affairs led him 
to betray those of Spain. His reports about the Spaniards were 
verified subsequently—indeed, nothing but blindness could have 
prevented their disclosure without his mediation—and he himself 
evidently pardoned. In 1740 he was made a captain-lieutenant of 
one of the regiments of foot raised in America to codperate with 
Wentworth and Vernon against the Spaniards in the inglorious 
campaigns against Carthagena and Havana.® There he again stored 
his goods on the vessel Martha and made an attempt to desert, doubt- 
lessly to give information to the Spanish as he was under sentence 
of death in South Carolina, whence it was claimed he was now bound, 
and could not be expected to return there for that reward. He 
brazenly boasted, however, that he had already cost the English a 
million pounds and hoped to cost them that much more. Savy was 
arrested by Admiral Vernon, after whom a fellow officer of Savy’s, 


“8. P. F., Spain, 130, Add. MSS. 82797, Keene to Newcastle, Madrid, 28 February, 1738. 
* Gentleman’s Magazine, 1740, p. 204. 
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Lawrence Washington, named Mount Vernon, and thereupon dis- 
appeared from the story of American affairs.™ 

As soon as the exaitement from Patifio’s attempt against the 
existence of Georgia had died down the problems arising from navi- 
gation in American waters claimed increasing attention. In 1737 
Ambassador Keene was literally presenting bundles of claims for 
ships which had succumbed before the guardas costas. Two years later 
when the world was hopeful that the Convention of Pardo would 
at last solve these vexing problems, Spain insisted that the Georgia 
boundary question, in which the Spanish considered themselves the 
grieved party, should take precedence over the problems of navi- 
gation, where the English looked upon themselves as the victims. 
The English insisted upon the precedence of the latter for the same 
reasons. Hence the diplomatic higgling which John Savy accentu- 
ated served to foment the agitation which resulted in the desultory 
War of Jenkins’ Ear. The incidents which Savy sponsored had far 
more immediate bearing upon the international situation than the 
more or less uncertain removal of an ear eight years prior to the 
outbreak of war. It was merely a capricious circumstance of history 
which gave to the war that followed the name, “The War of Jenkins’ 
Ear” instead of “The War of Savy’s Treachery.” 


@ Lanning, John Tate, The Engiteh Mainland Colomes in the War of Jenkins’ Ear, 186 
(MBS. Library of the University of California). 








THE FIRST TWELVE YEARS OF PRINTING IN 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1749-1760 


By Dovertas C. McMurrrie 


As is well known, printing was introduced into North Carolina 
in 1749, in which year James Davis set up a press at New Bern. In 
1740, the House of Burgesses had had its proceedings printed at 
Williamsburg, Va., where a permanent press had been established 
ten years earlier. In 1745, John Hodgson had offered in the Assembly 
a bill to “Enable and Encourage the persons hereinafter mentioned 
to print the Laws of this Province,” but the bill appears to have 
failed of passage, and we have no clue to the identity of the persons 
referred to. 

The revisal and printing of the laws was agitated many a time 
and oft, without tangible result. As early as 1736, Governor 
Johnston called the matter to the attention of the assembly, and 
again in 1739, and still again in 1740. Once more, in 1744, he 
reminded the legislative body of “the shameful condition” of their 
laws. 

In 1746, the assembly, roused to the necessity for action, passed an 
act appointing commissioners to “Revise and Print the Laws of this 
Province, and for granting to his Majesty, for defraying the Charge 
thereof, a Duty on Wine, Rum and distilled Liquors and Rice im- 
ported into this Province.” It was pointed out that “for want of 
the Laws of this Province being revised and printed, the Magistrates 
are often at a loss how to discharge their Duty, and the People 
transgress many of them through want of knowing the same.” 

The commissioners appointed were Edward Moseley, Samuel 
Swann, Enoch Hall, and Thomas Barker. Such of them as actually 
made the revisal were to receive sixty pounds proclamation money, 
and they were allowed one hundred pounds more for printing, 
furnishing, and delivering the books. They were not to charge more 
than twenty shillings a volume, but were to have the sole right of 
selling the laws for five years. 

The revisal was completed, almost wholly by the hand of Swann, 
and laid before the assembly in 1749 for final approval. As the 
editorial work approached completion, it was evident the province 
would need a printer. James Davis, who it is thought had been working 
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in the office of William Parks at Williamsburg, was induced to 
move to New Bern, to execute the public printing of North Carolina. 

The bill for the “encouragement” of Davis was introduced in 
the assembly on April 6, 1749, by Rufus Marsden. After the cus- 
tomary three readings in both the House and the Council, the bill 
was finally passed on April 10, and approved by the governor on 
April 14. 

By the terms of this act James Davis was to be paid for five 
years a yearly salary of one hundred and sixty pounds, proclamation 
money. For this salary, Davis was required to reside in New 
Bern “and to print, with the same Type or Letter with which his 
Petition now laid before this House, is printed on... .” I in- 
terrupt the quotation here to call attention to this mention of a 
printed petition, an imprint which would be of the greatest interest, 
could it be brought to light. Undoubtedly this petition was printed 
in Virginia for, at the time, Davis had not yet brought a press to 
North Carolina. 

To resume the quotation, Davis was to print, “at every Session 
of Assembly in this Province, the Speeches and addresses at the 
Opening of each Session; also the Journals and Proceedings of the 
House of Burgesses and deliver Copies thereto [thereof] to each 
Member who shall attend at such Session; and shall also, as soon 
as the same can or may be done, print all such Laws as shall be 
passed at each Sessions, and shall transmit One Copy of them to 
his excellency, the Governor, and one to each Member of his Ma- 
jesty’s Honourable Council, and also one copy to each Member of 
the General Assembly in the several Counties in this Province; 
one copy to each of the Clerks of the House of Assembly, for the 
use of the said Assembly; one Copy to the Clerk of the General 
Court, for the Use of the said Court; one Copy to the Clerk of each 
respective County Court in this Province, for the use of such 
Court; and also one Copy for each and every Justice of the several 
Counties in this Province, not exceeding Twelve Copies to be sent 
to the said Justices of any one County; and supply such Copies of 
the said Journals and Laws as shall or may be necessary, to be 
transmitted from this Province to the Board of Offices in England, 
as usual; and also, shall print, and transmit to the Proper Places, the 
Public Proclamations, and all other Acts of Government.” 
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The printer’s salary was to be raised by levy of a tax of four 
pence, proclamation money, for five years, “on each and every 
Taxable Person within this Province.” 

The actual term of Davis’ employment began on June 25, 1749, 
as we learn from a resolution of the Assembly on October 17 ap- 
proving advance payment of the first half year’s salary of eighty 
pounds which was to become due “the Twenty fifth day of De 
cember next.” Payment was not “for stamping and emitting 
£21350 public bills of credit,” as stated by Weeks, for certainly the 
printer did not “emit” currency. As I read the record, he was to 
be paid “by the commissioners for stamping and emitting the sum 
of Twenty One Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Pounds public 
Bills of Credit”—in other words, by the fiscal agency of the govern- 
ment. During the period Davis had undoubtedly done many pieces 
of printing, though he may have printed the paper money as well. 

In 1754, the employment of James Davis as printer to the 
province was extended, and again in 1757, and still again in 1760. 
For many years thereafter he served North Carolina as its official 
typographer. As this brief introduction to a bibliography does not 
aim to present a history of early printing in North Carolina, I will 
go into no further details regarding the activities of Davis, which 
are adequately recorded in that admirable set of books, The Colonial 
Records of North Carolina. 

These facts regarding the beginnings of printing in North Caro 
lina have been known, but we have lacked exact knowledge regard- 
ing the early issues of the press. In the first place, the early North 
Carolina imprints are exceedingly rare, many of them being known 
but from a single extant copy. In the second place, the single 
known copies of many of the imprints are preserved in England, 
thus not being easily available to American bibliographers for 
examination and description. 


In 1891, Stephen B. Weeks wrote The Press of North Carolina 
in the Eighteenth Century, an excellent study, to which was ap- 
pended a bibliography of the issues of the press. Weeks listed 
twenty-two imprints appearing during the first twelve calendar 
years of printing activity, only three of which were described from 
located copies. 

In the bibliography which follows, there are listed for the same 
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period thirty-two imprints, thirty of which are described from 
located copies. 

In this list there are several imprints of special interest. Of 
course, The Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1749 (No. 1) has 
special importance as the earliest extant North Carolina imprint. 
I would also call attention to Governor Dobbs’s Message of 1754 (No. 
14); A Draught of an Act Proposed to the Assembly for Establish- 
ing a Paper Credit, 1754. (No. 15); the Proclamation of 1757 by 
Governor Dobbs (No. 23) ; and another Proclamation by the Govern- 
or in 1758 (No. 26). 


I desire to express my cordial thanks to the librarians of the 
various institutions in which copies have been located, and in par- 
ticular to Miss Mary Thornton of the University of North Carolina 
Library, to Mr. Willard O. Waters of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, and to the Secretary of the Public Record Office for per- 
mitting examination and photostating of the many North Carolina 
imprints under his care. To my associate, Mr. Albert H. Allen, I 
am indebted for highly competent assistance and advice in the 
preparation of the bibliographical descriptions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH CAROLINA IMPRINTS, 1749-1760 


The | Journal | of the | House of Burgesses, | of the | Province of 
North-Carolina: | At a General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, | 
the Twelfth Day of June, in the Nineteenth Year of the | Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George the Second, by | the Grace of God, of Great- 
Britain, France, and Ireland, | King, Defender of the Faith, &. and 
in the Year of our | Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty Six; 
and from | thence continued, by several Prorogations, to the Twenty | 
Sixth Day of September, in the Year of our Lord One Thou-|sand 
Seven Hundred and Forty Nine, in the Twenty Second | Year of His 
said Majesty’s Reign : Being the Seventh Session | of this present General 
Assembly. | [Rule] | [2 groups of ornaments] | [Rule] | Newbern: | 
Printed and Sold by James Davis, M,DCC,XLIX. [1] 


18 x 31cm. Title (verso blank), pp. 3-14. 

Contains the journal of the session from September 26 to October 18, 
1749, with order of prorogation to “the Fourth Tuesday in March 
next; to be then held at Newbern.” 

“Monday, October 2, 1748 [i.e., 1749] . . . . Ordered, That the Clerk 
bring into this House the Revised Laws, which were laid before 
them the last Session of Assembly, by the Commissioners appointed 
to Revise the same. And they were laid before the House according- 
ly” The House adjourned ‘from day to day from October 2 until 
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October 9, 1749, to permit an examination of the revised laws by the 
five members of the Council and a committee of eleven members of 
the House. 

October 9, 1749, the revised laws were reported to the House for 
approval, and it was “Resolved, That the said Laws so Revised be 
Printed, by the Commissioners appointed for that Purpose.” 

P. R. 0.: C. 0., 5 [347 


[2 rules] | The | Journal | of the | House of Burgesses. | [Rule] | [New- 
bern: James Davis, 1750. ] [2] 
19.5 x 30.5 cm. 4p. 
Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. 
Covers the session from July 5 to July 10; 1750; at the last session 
the assembly was prorogued to the last Tuesday in September. 
P. R. 0.: C. O., 5/347. 


[2 rules] | The | Journal | of the | House of Burgesses. | [Rule] | [New- 
bern: James Davis, 1751.] [3] 
19 x 33 cm. pp. 3-20. 
Caption title on p. 3; no imprint. Title page missing ? 
Covers the session from September 26 to October 12, 1751; prorogued 
to the second Tuesday in February, 1752. 
P. R. 0.: C. 0., 5/347. 


Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magne Britannie, Francie, & | 
Hiberniz, Vicessimo Quinto. | At a General Assembly begun and held 
at Newbern, the | Twelfth Day of June, in the Nineteenth Year of his | 
Majesty’s Reign, and from thence continued, by Several | Progrogations, 
to the Twenty Seventh Day of September, | in the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand Seven Hundred | and Fifty One. | [Newbern: Printed 
by James Davis, 1751.] [4] 

19 x 28 cm. pp. 331-353. 

Caption title; no imprint. Has running head: Laws of North Carolina. 

Signatures P4 to U4; evidently a portion of the Collection of all the 

Public Acts of Assembly, Newbern, 1751, though possibly issued 

separately. 

H. E. H. L? 


A | Collection | of | All the Public | Acts of Assembly, | of | The 
Province of | North-Carolina: | Now in Force and Use. | Together 
with the Titles of all such Laws as are Obsolete, Ex- | pir’d, or Repeal’d. | 
And also, an exact Table of the Titles of the Acts in Force. | [Rule] | 
Revised by Commissioners appointed by an Act of the General As- | 
sembly of the said Province, for that Purpose; and Examined with 


1 Public Record office; Colonial office, Class 5, No. 847. 
* Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal. 








THE 


JOURNAL 


OF THE 


HOUSE of BURGESSES, 


OF THE 


Province of NORTH-CAROLINA: 


At a General ASSEMBLY, begun and held at Newbern, 
the Twelfth Day of Fame; in the Nineteenth Year of the 
Reign of our Sovereign Lofd G EO R G E the Second, 
the Grace of God, of Great-Britain, France, and Ire 
King, Defender of the Faith, gc. and in the Year of our 

One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Forty Six ; and from 
thence continued, by feveral Prorogations, to the Twenty 
Sixth Day of September, in the Year of our Lord Une Thou 
fand Seven Hundred and Forty Nine, in the Twenty Second 
Year of His faid Majefty’s Reign: Being the Seventh Seflion 
of this prefent General ASfembli. 
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NEWBERN: 


Printed: and Sold by James Davss, M,DCCXLIX. 
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the | Records, and Confirmed in full Assembly. | [Rule] | [Group of 
ornaments] | [Rule] | Newbern: Printed by James Davis, M,DCC,LI. 


5 
19 x 28 cm. xii, [2], 353, [8] p. : 
Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, November 15, 
1751: “Lately published, and to be Sold by James Davis, at the 
Printing-Office in Newbern, The Whole Body of Laws of the Province 
of North Carolina: Revised by Commissioners appointed for that 
Purpose, Confirm’d in full Assembly. Published by Authority.” 
“The first issue of the North Carolina press that has survived to 
our day, and one of the first issued, was Swann’s Revisal of the laws 
of the province.” (Stephen B. Weeks, The Press of North Carolina 
in the Eighteenth Century, Brooklyn, 1891, p. 10.) 
“Gov. Johnston, writing to the Board of Trade under date of Dec. 
21, 1749, says the revised laws ‘are now in the press and I expect 
to be able to send your Lordships a copy of them by the middle of 
June next’ (Col. Rec., IV, 924); but some new delay seems to have 
occurred. I have never heard of a Code printed in 1750.” (Weeks, 
op. cit., p. 13, footnote.) 
A reissue of this volume was made in 1752, with the title page 
changed and the laws of that year added. 
N.Y. P. L.2 A. 8. Penn* (Tower Collection)., Univ. N. C..5 H. E. H. L. 


A | Collection | of many | Christian Experiences, Sentences, | and 


several | Places of Scripture Improved: | Also some short and plain 
Directions and Prayers | for sick Persons; with serious Advice to 
Persons | who have been Sick, to be by them perused and put | in 
Practice as soon as they are recovered; and a | Thanksgiving for Re- 
covery. | To which is added, | Morning and Evening Prayers for 
Families and Chil-|dren, Directions for the Lord’s Day, and some 
Cautions | against Indecencies in Time of Divine Service, &c. | Collected 
and Composed for the Spiritual Good of his Parish-|oners, and others. | 
By C. H. Missionary to the Honorable Society for the Propaga-| 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and Rector of St. Paul’s | Parish, 
in North Carolina. | [5 lines] | Newbern: | Printed by James Davis, 
M,DCC,LITI. [6] 

51 p. 

A second title page on p. 25 is as follows: Serious | Advice | to | 

Persons | Who have been Sick; To be by them perused and put in 

Practice as soon as | they are recovered: | With a Thanksgiving 

for Recovery. | Wrote by a Minister of the Church of England, for 

the | Spiritual Good of His Parishoners, &c. | [4 lines] | Newbern: 

| Printed by James Davis, M,DCC,LIII. 

The author was Rev. Clement Hall. 


2 New York Public Library. 
* Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
5 University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Title, as furnished by C. R. Hildeburn, from Stephen B. Weeks, The 
Press of North Carolina in the Eighteenth Century (Brooklyn, 1891), 
p. 55, No. 7. 


Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magne Britannia, Francie, & | 
Hibernie, Vicessimo Quinto. | At a General Assembly, held at Bath- 
Town, the | Thirty First Day of March, in the Year of our Lord One | 
Thousand | Seven Hundred and Fifty Two. | [Newbern: Printed by 
James Davis, 1752. ] [7] 


19 x 28 cm. pp. 355-371. 

Caption title; no imprint. Has running head: Laws of North Caro 
lina. 

Evidently a portion of the Collection of all the Public Acts of 
Assembly, Newbern, 1752, though possibly issued separately and 
later included with the Collection of 1751 but with the new 1752 title 
page. 

H. E. H. L. 


A | Collection | of | All the Public | Acts of Assembly, | of | The 
Province of | North-Carolina. | Now in Force and Use. | Together 
with the Titles of all such Laws as are Obsolete, Ex-|pir’d, or Repeal’d. 
| And also, an exact Table of the Titles of the Acts in Force. | [Rule] | 
Revised by Commissioners appointed by an Act of the General As-| 


sembly of the said Province, for that Purpose; and Examined with 
the | Records, and Confirmed in full Assembly. | [Rule] | [Group of 
ornaments] | [Rule] | Newbern: Printed by James Davis, M,DCC,LII. 


18] 
19.5 x 28 cm. xii, $71, : 2 p. 
Title from reproduction of title page in Acts and Laws of the 
Thirteen Original Colonies and States (Russell Benedict Collection, 
American Art Association Auction Catalogue, February 27, 1922) 
No. 423, with collation as follows: Title, 1 leaf; Dedication, 1 leaf; 
Second Charter of Carolina, xii p.; Great Deed of Grant, 1 leaf; 
Acts, pp. 1-65, 67-77, 79-83, 85-101, 103-125, 127-173, 175-245, 247-291, 
293-330, [331-334 missing], 335-353, and (additional session law 
of 31 March, 1752) 355-371; Table, 2 p. [all omitted versos blank]. 
“These laws were printed in 1751, but the greater portion [in this 
edition] bear the date of 1752.” 
L. C.,° N. Y. St. L.," N. C. St. L.2 Univ. N. C., H. 8. Penn., Harv. 
L. 8.,° N. Y. B. A.” A. A. S™ (imperfect)., Col. U.“ (locations in 
Benedict Catalogue). 


* Library of Congress, Washington, . Cc. 

™ New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

* North Carolina State Library, Raleigh, N. a. 
® Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

” Bar Association of the City of New oe a 

™ American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 

2 Columbia University Library, New York _ 
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The | Journal | of the | House of Burgesses, | of the | Province of 
North-Carolina: | At a General Assembly, begun and held at New- 
bern, | the Twelfth Day of June, in the Nineteenth Year of the | 
Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Second, by | the Grace of 
God, of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, | King, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. and in the Year of our | Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Forty Seven; and from | thence continued, by several Proro- 
gations, to the Thirty | First Day of March, in the Year of our Lord 
One Thou-|sand Seven Hundred and Fifty Two, in the Twenty 
Fifth Year of his said Majesty’s Reign: Being the Eleventh Session 
of this | present General Assembly. | [2 rules] | [Group of ornaments] 
[2 rules] | Newbern: Printed by James Davis, M,DCO,LIII. [9] 

19.5 x 31 cm. 16 p. 

Covers the session from March 31 to April 15, 1752; prorogued 

to “the second Tuesday in October next.” 

P. R. 0.: C. 0, 5/347. 


[2 rules] | The | Journal | of the | House of Burgesses. | [Rule] | 
[Newbern: James Davis, 1753.] [ 10] 
19.5 x 32.5 cm. pp. 3-18. 
Caption title on p. 3; no imprint. Title page missing? 
Covers the session from March 28 to April 12, 1753; prorogued to 
the fourth Tuesday in September. 
P. R. 0.: C. 0., 5/347. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis Magn» 
Britannia, & | Hiberniw, Vicessimo Sexto. | [Rule] | At a General 
Assembly, begun and held at New-|bern, the Twenty Seventh Day 
of March, in the Year of | our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Fifty | Three. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 
17 53.] [ 11 ] 

19 x 30.5 cm. pp. 373-384. 

Caption title; no imprint. Running head, between rules at top 

of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In margin, below the running head 

and above the headband: A. D. 1753. (Over a brace). Also in right 

margin, opposite the line “At a General Assembly, ..."”: Matthew 

| Rowan, Esq; | President. 

Pagination begins with p. 373 (signature C5), continuous with 

the Collection of All the Public Acts, edition of 1762. 

Six of the typographic elements of the headband are wrongly 

placed, disarranging the symmetry. 

P. R. 0.: C. 0., 5/335. 


The | Journal | of the | House of Burgesses, | of the | Province of 
North-Carolina: | At a General Assembly, begun and held at New- 
bern, the Twelfth Day of June, in the Year of our Lord One | Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and Forty-seven, and in the Nine-|teenth Year 
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of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George | the Second, by the Grace 
of God, of Great-Britain, France, | and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, &. and from | thence continued, by several Prorogations 
and Adjournments, | to the Third Tuesday in February, 1754; and 
then held at | Wilmington: Being the Thirteenth Session of this 
present | General Assembly. | [2 rules] | [Group of ornaments] | 
[2 rules] | Newbern: | Printed by James Davis, M,DCC,LIV. [12] 

17 x 30.5 cm. 16 p. 

Covers the session from February 19 to March 9, 1754; prorogued 

to “the second Tuesday in June next.” 

P. R. 0.: C. 0., 5/847. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magne 
Britannie, Francie, & | Hibernie, Vicessimo Septimo. | [Rule] | 
At a General Assembly, held at Wilmington, the | Nineteenth Day of 
February, in the Year of our Lord | One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Four. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1754.] 


[13] 
18.5 x 31 cm. pp. 385-410. 
Caption title; no imprint. Running head, between rules at top 
of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin, below the 
running head and above the headband: A. D. 1754. (Over a brace). 
Also in margin, opposite the line “At a General Assembly .. .”: 
Matthew | Rowan Esq; | President. Typographic elements in the 
headband different from those used in the preceding. 
Pagination begins with p. 385 (signature FS). 
P. R. 0.: C. O., 5 /335. 


A Message from His Excellency Arthur | Dobbs, Esq; Captain- 
General, and Go-|vernor in Chief, in and over his Majesty’s | Pro- 
vince of North-Carolina; | To the General Assembly, held in New- 
bern, the Twelfth | Day of December, 1754. [14] 
19.5 x 31.5 cm. 4 p. 
Caption title; no imprint. 
“Having in my Speech to you at your Meeting, told you that I 
should, in a most ample Manner, lay before you the Grand Plan 
of France, to ruin and distress all the English Colonies on this 
Continent; I take the earliest Opportunity of laying their wicked 
and enslaving Scheme before you, that you may see the Necessity 
there is of granting a reasonable and immediate Supply, and 
entering into a Plan of Union with all the British Colonies, for 
our mutual future Defence.” 
L. C. 


Draught | of an | Act | Proposed to the Assembly | of | North- 
Carolina, | For Establishing a Paper Credit, | For 80,000 Pounds, 
Currency, | Upon a New Plan. | [Row of typographic ornaments] | 
Newbern: | Printed by James Davis, M,DCC,LIV. [15] 
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OF THE 


HOUSE of BURGESSES, 
OF THE 


Province of NORTH-CAROLINA: 


Ata General ASSEMBLY, begun and held at Neevbera, 
the Tweltth Day of June, in the Year of our Lord One 
Thoufand Seven Hundrid and Forty-feven, and in the Nine- 
teenth Year of the Reign of our Scvereign Lord GEORGE 
the Second, by the Grace of God, of Great-Britaim, France, 
and Irchand, King, Defender of. ‘és Faith, Gc. and from 
thence continued, by feveral Prorogations and Adjournments, 


to the Third Tuejday in February, 1754; and then held at 
Wilmin a Being the Thirteenth*Setfion of this preicat. 
General Affembly. 














NEWBERN: 
Printed by JAMES DAVIS, M;DCCLIV, 
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19 x 26 cm. 15 p. : 

Public Record Office copy has written on the title page: Recd. with 
Govr, Dobb’s Lettr. dated ye 4th. Janry. 1755. Recd. July ye 24... . 
P. R. 0.: C. 0., 5 /297. 


[2 rules] | The | Journal | of the | House of Burgesses. | [Rule] | 
[Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1755 (?)] [ 16 } 
17.5 x 30 cm. 16 (7) p. 
Caption title; no imprint. Title page missing in the copy de- 
scribed, which contains pp. 3 (with caption title) to 14; the text 
continues from p. 14. The last leaf is missing. 
The Public Record Office copy would seem to have been received 
without the first leaf, containing the title page (if any). The 
clerical notation of receipt is written at the bottom of p. 3: Recd. 
with Govr. Dobb’s Lettr. dated ye 4th. Janry. 1755. Recd. July ye 
24, 1755. 
The pages present cover the session from December 13 to December 
23 (beginning on p. 14); the session lasted to January 15, 1755. 
Governor Dobbs apparently sent off only the pages that had been 
printed up to the date of his letter. 
P. R. 0.: C. O., 5/297. 


[Franklin’s Plan of Union. Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 
1755.] [17] 


Journal of the House of Burgesses, December 24, 1764: “Resolved 
that the consideration of the said plan be referred to the next 
session of Assembly and that in the meantime the printer print 
the same.” (Colonial Records of North Carolina, vol. 5, p. 251.) 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magn» 
Britannie, Francie, & | Hiberniw, Vicessimo Octavo. | [Line of typo- 
graphic ornaments] | At a General Assembly, begun and held at 
Newbern, | on the Twelfth Day of December, in the Year of our 
Lord | One Thousand Seven Hundred and Fifty Four: Being the | 
first Session of this Assembly. | [Line of other typographic orna- 
ments] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1755.] [ 18} 


20 x 26.5 cm. pp. 3-63. 

Caption title on p. 3 (signature A); no imprint (title page miss- 
ing ?). Running head, between rules at top of page: Laws of 
North-Carolina. In right margin, below the running head and 
above the headband: A. D. 1754. (Over a brace). Also in right 
margin, opposite the line “At a General Assembly ...”: Arthur | 
Dobbs, Esq; | Governor. Typographic elements in the headband 
slightly different from those in the preceding. 

“Writing to the Board of Trade under date of Feb. 9, 1761, Gov. 
Dobbs says: ‘I also sent to the Printer forthwith to furnish me 
with 4. setts of all the printed acts since my coming over, but as 
I believe several of them may now be out of print and will take 
up some time to reprint them I have charged him to lose no time 
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in making up the setts for me, and that no money shall be paid 
him upon the printing until I have them from him, but as it is 
probable their Lordships may want a sett immediately I have sent 
about and have collected a complete sett, tho’ much soiled.’” 
(Weeks, p. 56, from Col. Rec., VI, 521.) 

In this copy the word “Vicessimo” appears to have been printed 
over the letters “Deci” or perhaps the word “Decimo.” 

P. R. 0.: C. O., 5/335. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magne 
Britanniw, Francie, & Hiberniw, | Vicessimo Nono. | [Rule] | At 
a General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, on | the Twelfth 
Day of December, in the Year of our Lord One | Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Fifty-four, and from thence | continued, by several 
Prorogations, to the Twenty-fifth Day | of September, in the Year 
of our Lord One Thousand Seven | Hundred and Fifty-five: Being 
the second Session of this | Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed 
by James Davis, 1755. ] [19 ] 

20.5 x 32 cm. 30 p. 

Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules at 

top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin, below the 

running head and above the headband: A. D. 1756. (Over a brace). 

Also in right margin, as before, the name “Arthur Dobbs, Esq; 

Governor.” 

Typographic elements in headband the same as those used in the 

preceding, but in a slightly different arrangement. 

Page 1 has signature letter A. 

P. R. 0.: C. 0., 5/335. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magn» 
Britannie, Francie, & Hiberniw, | Tricessimo. | [Rule] | At a General 
Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, on | the Twelfth Day of 
December, in the Year of our Lord One | Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Four, and from thence | continued by several Prorogations, 
to the Thirtieth Day of | September, in the Year of our Lord One 
Thousand Seven | Hundred and Fifty Six; being the Third Session 
of this | Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 
1756. ] [ 20 ] 
20 x 32 cm. 38 p. 
Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules at 
top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin, below the 
running head and above the headband: A. D. 1756. (Over a brace). 
Also in right margin, as before, the name “Arthur Dobbs, Esq; 
Governor.” 
Typographic elements in headband the same as those in the pre 
ceding, but reset with some of the elements wrongly placed. The 
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words “Anno Regni” are here (and throughout the following in- 
cluding 1760) set in capitals. 

Page 1 has signature letter A. 

P. R. 0.: C. 0., 5/335. 


North-Carolina. | I Promise that this Bill, for Twenty Shillings | 
Proclamation Money, shall be accepted from the Bearer, | by the 
Receiver-General, or his Deputy, in Payment of | Quit-rents and 
Arrears due to his Majesty, in the County of | New-Hanover, Bladen, 
Duplin, or Cumberland, for Va- | lue Received of [Mess Gibson & 
Obryan } [ 21] 

12 x 6 cm. 

In handwriting: Jany 24, 1757 To be pd, with Intt. from 10th, April 

1757—Ja Murray J Rutherford 


One of the “notes” referred to in Governor Dobbs’s proclamation 
of December 5, 1757. 
PB. 6.327.141 /378.* 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magne 
Britannie, Francie, & Hiberniw, | Tricessimo. | [Rule] | At a 
General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, on | the Twelfth 
Day of December, in the Year of our Lord One | Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Fifty-four and from thence con-|tinued, by several 
Prorogations, to the Sixteenth Day of | May, in the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand Seven Hundred | and Fifty-seven; being the Fourth 
Session of this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James 
Davis, 1757. ] [ 22 ] 

18 x 30 cm. 5 p. 

Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules 

at top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin, below 

the running head and above the headband: A. D. 1757. (Over a 

brace). But in this issue the printer omitted the name of Arthur 

Dobbs, Governor, in the right margin opposite the line “At a 

General Assembly ... ” 

Typographic elements in the headband the same as on p. 385 of 

the laws of February 1754, but in 10 groups instead of 9 and with 

4 of the main elements wrongly placed. 

Page 1 has signature letter A. 

P. R. 0.: C. O., 5/335. 


North-Carolina. | His Excellency Arthur Dobbs, Esq; Captain- 
General, Governor, and Commander in Chief, in and over the | Pro- 
vince of North-Carolina. | A Proclamation. | Whereas, The Honorable 
James Murray and John Rutherford, Esqrs. have issued a great 
Number of Notes | for Money, ...| [9 lines] | Given under [my 
ha|nd, and the Great Seal of the said Province, at Newbern, the fifth 
Day of December, in the Thirty | First Year of his Maj[esty’s] 


% Public Record Office, Treasury, Class 1, No. 378. 
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Reign, and in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Seven. | Arthur Dobbs, | By his Excellency’s Command. | 
Richard Fenner, Dep. Sec. | God S[ave the] King. | [Newbern: 
James Davis, 1757.] [ 23 ] 
31 x 19 cm. Broadside. 
“ ... I have, by and with the Advice and Consent of his Majesty's 
Council, issued this my Proclamation, hereby forbidding the 
several Receivers of his Majesty’s Quit-Rents, and the several 
Sherifs of the respective Counties in this Province, to receive the 
said Notes or Bills in Payment of any Arrears, Sum or Sums 
of Money, that now is, or hereafter may become due, for his 
Majesty’s Quit-Rents, or any Public Taxes in this Province.” 
P. R. 0.: T., 1/378. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magn» 
Britannie, Francie, & Hiberne [sic], | Tricessimo Primo. | [Rule] | 
At a General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, on the | Twelfth 
Day of December, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven | 
Hundred and Fifty-four, and from thence continued, by several 
Prorogations, | to the Twenty-first Day of November, in the Year 
of our Lord One Thou-|sand Seven Hundred and Fifty-seven; being 
the Fifth Session of this Assembly. | [Rule] [Newbern: Printed 
by James Davis, 1757.] [ 24] 

18 x 31.5 cm. 15 p. 

Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules 

at top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin, below 

the running head and above the headband: A. D. 1757. (Over a 

brace). Also in right margin, opposite the line “At a General 

Assembly ...”: Arth. Dobbs, Esq; Governor. 

Typographic elements in headband mostly the same as those used 

in the laws of December 1754, but in a slightly different arrange- 

ment. 

Page 1 has signature letter A. 

P. R. 0.: ©. 0., 5/336. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magn» 
Britanniw, Francie, & Hiberniw, | Tricessimo Primo. | [Rule] | At 
a General Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, | on the Twelfth 
Day of December, in the Year of our Lord One | Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Fifty-four, and from thence con- | tinued, by several 
Prorogations, to the Twenty-eighth Day of | April, in the Year of 
our Lord, One Thousand Seven Hun-|dred and Fifty-eight; being 
the Sixth Session of this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed 
by James Davis, 1758.] [ 25 ] 

18 x 31 cm. 8 p. 

Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules at 

top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin, delow 
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running head and above headband: A. D. 1758. (Over a brace). 
Also in right margin, as in preceding: Arth. Dobbs, | Esq; 
Governor. 

Headband made up of only one typographic element; one piece 
wrongly placed. 

Page 1 has signature letter A. 

P. R. 0.: C. O., 5 /335. 


North-Carolina: | By his Excellency Arthur Dobbs, Esq; Captain- 
General, and Governor | in Chief, in and over his Majesty’s said 
Province. | A Proclamation. | [$2 lines] | Given under my Hand and 
the Seal of the said Province, at Newbern, the Twenty-ninth Day of 
April, in | the Thirty-First Year of his Majesty’s Reign, and in the 
Year of our Lord, One Thousand Seven Hundred and | Fifty-eight. | 
By his Excellency’s Command, | Richard Fenner, Dep. Sec. | Arthur 
Dobbs. | God Save the King. [ 26 ] 

31.5 x 30.5 cm. Broadside. 

Appoints “Wednesday the Seventh of June next” as a day of public 


fasting and humiliation, in view of the pending war with France. 
P. R. 0.: C. O., 5/298. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magne, 
[sic] Britannie, Francie, & Hiberniew, | Tricessimo Secundo. | [Rule] 
| At a General Assembly, begun and held at New-|bern, on the 
Twelfth Day of December, in the Year of our | Lord One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Fifty-four, and from | thence continued, by 
several Prorogations, to the Twenty-third | Day of November, in 
the Year of our Lord One Thousand | Seven Hundred and Fifty- 
eight, then held at Edenton; being | the Seventh Session of this 
Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1758.] 


[27] 
18.5 x 32.5 cm. 31 p. 
Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules at 
top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin, below 
running head and above headband: A. D. 1758. (Over a brace). 
Also in right margin, as in preceding, the name Arth. Dobbs, Esq; 
Governor. 
Headband almost wholly as in the preceding, but with a slight 
difference in the arrangement. 
Page 1 has signature letter A. 
P. R. 0.: C. O., 5/335. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magne, 
[sic] Britannie, Francie, & Hiberniw, | Tricessimo Tertio. | [Rule] | 
At a General Assembly, begun and held at New-|bern, on the 
Twelfth Day of December, in the Year of our | Lord One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Fifty-four, and from | thence continued, by 
several Prorogations, to the Eighth Day | of May, in the Year of our 





NORTH-CAROLINA, 


By his Excellency ARTHUR DOBBS, Efq; Captain-General, and Governor 
in Chief, inand over his Madhya Province. 


A PROCLAMATION: 


HIE REAS the Enormity of our Sins, the Negie@ of the Divine Service and Worthip of God, and from our grofs Senfua- 
tines and Immoralities, God Almighty has been plealed to corre¢t Britain and thefe Colonies, by a heavy and dangerous War, by 
which weare in imminent a of lofing the invaluable Blefling of our holy Religion, Liberties and Poffeffions : And where- 
as he has juftly corrected thete Colonies, by raifing a Spirit in our Indian Neighbours, to invade, maffacre, and make Prifoners, 

the Britifs Inhabitants of thef: Colonies, upon their wifible Neglect of the original native Inhabitunts, by neither attempting to civilize, nor 
convert them to our holy Relrgion, and therefore God Almighty has lete us, more immediately to be ithed by them, at the Inftiguion of 
our crucl aud inveterate Enemies the Freach, who, from ther Principles, endeavour to extirpate the nt Ketigion wherever they have 
Power ; and have not only in thefe Provinces, but in Exrcpe, formed a formidable Popi/e Leagus, to ettirpate and ruin the Proteflant Imterett 
of Eurspe: And whereas it appzars, that after a thort Correction of the Proteftants in Germary, God Almighty has moft wonderfully mani- 
feted himfelf in Defence of the Proceftzat Caaf: in Germany, and has apparently headed their Armics, by inipiring them with aa iavincidle 
Courage, and condu ting their Councils, and at the fame Time mete be Pom Enemes, 2nd tursing all their Cowncils into Foolithnefs, 
fo that it manifeftly appears that God witl not Jefert the holy Prozeftant Religion, provided we, with hum ie Hearts, fincerely repent of our 
grofs Senfasliters aad Immoralitics, and our fhamefal Negle® of his Divine Service and Worthip, and terv: kim and his Chrift with our 
whole Hearts, and not with only a Lip-Service, and external Wordhi; 

Let us therefore, with fincere Hearts, fall down before him, and fuplicate him, through the Merits. and Satisfs¢tion of his dear Son Chritt 
Jefus, our only Mediator andiRodemer, to torgive us our Sins, our fiacere Refolution ot Amendment, and that he will avert thofe Judg- 
ments pe pe us, accept of the Punifhmeats already out upon us, and leave us no longer to be corre“ted by our Enemies, but that 
he wall reftore us to his Favour, goout and lead ocr Armics, Fleets aad Councils, and in{pire us with Courage to defend cur holy ney | 
aad Civil Liberties ; and to return him the utmoft Pralfe for manifefting himfelf fo eminently in Defence my A Proteftant Intereft, and Civil 
Lilerties of Exrep:, with 2 lively Hope and Faith, that if we repent and amend, that he will alfo manifeft himéfelf as the God and Protec- 
tur of the Proteftant Casfe, and Libcrnes of Bretez2 and thefe Colonics, and implore a Bleffing om his Majefty’s Arms and Coancils. 

As therefore a Day of public Fafting and Humiliation is, at this critical Time, moft baleen, I have, by the Advice of his Ma- 
jefty’s honourable Council, thought fit tu iffue this my Proclamation, and do hereby appoint Wetnefday the Seventh of June next, to be kepe 
holy by all Ranks of People within this Province, as a Day of Fafting and Supplication ; and alfo to give Thanks wo Almighty God, and 
our Lieffed Saviour Chrift Jefas, for having hitherto vod this Province in Peace, in the Midit of furrounding — Dangers, and 
on Account of the Munifeitation of his Providence, fo remarkable in proteQing the Proteftant Intereft, and Civil Liucrtics cf Europe, from 
the united Powzfh Nowers ; hoping alfo that he will declare himéclf the Protector of the Proteftznt Interest in cimerica, bead our Armies and 
Councils, and give a Blefing to the Arms of his moft gracious Majefty by Sea and Land; aed that he may fupport car religious und cr- 
wil Liberties, and may vanquith and overcome our infaitiible and inveterat: Enemics. 

I therefore ftrictly command and require, that Public Service be had in all Churches and Gans within this Previnee, and that it be 
kept holy, from all manual Labour, and that this Proclamation te peblickly read, either oa that Day, or fone crnvenient Sunday betore 
it, to give Notice to all Pesfons within this Province, to pay a Regard and Obcdienc: to it. 


GIVEN under my Hand and the Seal of the [aid Province, at Newbern, the Twentyenirth Day of Apeil, in 
tke Thirty-Firft Tear of bis Majefty's Reign, and in the Tear of our Lord, One Uboefand Scam Hamired cmd 
Fipy-ight 

By his Excellency’s Commend, 
Ruchard Fenner, Dep. Sec. 
ARTHUR DODCBS. 


GOD Save the KING. 
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Lord One Thousand Seven Hun-|dred and Fifty-nine, to be then 
held at Newbern; being the | Eighth Session of Assembly [sic]. | 
[Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1759.] [8 ] 
19 x 31.5 cm. 3 p. 
Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules 
at top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin, below 
running head and above headband: A. D. 1759. (Over a brace). 
Also in right margin, as before, the name Arth. Dobbs, Esq; 
Governor. 
The main typographic element in the headband is that used on p. 
373, laws of March 1753, but in a somewhat different arrangement. 
No signature letter appears on p. 1. 
P. R. O.: C. 0., 5/335. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magne, 
[sic] Britannie, Francie, & Hiberniw, | Tricessimo Tertio. | [Rule] | 
At a General Assembly, begun and held at New- | bern, on the Twelfth 
Day of December, in the Year of our | Lord One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Fifty-four, and from | thence continued, by several 
Prorogations, to the Twentieth | Day of November, in the Year of 
our Lord One Thousand Se-|ven Hundred and Fifty-nine, then 
held at Wilmington; being | the Ninth Session of this Assembly. | 
[Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1760.] [ 29 ] 

18.5 x 27 cm. 19 p. 

Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules at 

top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin, below 

running head and above headband: A. D. 1759. (Over a brace). 

Also in right margin, as before, the name Arth. Dobbs, Esq; 

Governor. 

Headband the same as in the preceding. 

Page 1 has signature letter A. 

This session continued into January 1760. 

P. R. 0.: C. 0., 5/338. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magne, 
[sic] Britannie, Francie, & Hiberniw, | Tricessimo Tertio. | [Rule] | 
At an Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, the Twen-|ty-fourth 
Day of April, in the Thirty-third Year of the Reign | of our Sovereign 
Lord George the Second, by the | Grace of God, of Great-Britain, 
France, and Ireland, | King, &c. and in the Year of our Lord One 
Thousand Seven | Hundred and Sixty; being the First Session of 
this present | Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James 
Davis, 1760.] [ 30 ] 
19 x 26 cm. 32 p. 
Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules at 
top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin below 
running head and above headband: A. D. 1760. (Over a brace). 
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Also in right margin, as before, the name Arth. Dobbs, Esq; 
Governor. 

Headband the same as in the laws of April 1758, but correctly 
composed. 

Page 1 has signature letter A. 

P. R. 0.: C. O., 5/335. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magna», 
[sic] Britannie, Francie, & Hiberniw, | Tricessimo Tertio. | [Rule] | 
At an Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, the Twen-|ty-fourth 
Day of April, in the Thirty-third Year of the Reign | of our Sovereign 
Lord George the Second, by the | Grace of God, of Great-Britain, 
France, and Ireland, | King, &. and from thence continued, by Pro- 
rogation, to | the Twenty-sixth Day of May, in the Year of our Lord 
One | Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty; being the Second Ses-| 
sion of this present Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James 
Davis, 1760.] [ 31] 

18.5 x 30 cm. (trimmed close at top). 14 p. 

Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules 

at top of page: Laws of NorthCarolina. In right margin below 

running head and above headband: A. D. 1760. (Over a brace). 

Also in right margin, as before, the name Arth. Dobbs, Esq; 

Governor. 

Headband the same as in the preceding. 

Page 1 has signature letter A. 

P. R. 0.: 0. 0., 5/836. 


[Typographic headband] | Anno Regni | Georgii II, | Regis, Magnie, 
[sic] Britanniew, Francie, & Hibernie, | Tricessimo Tertio. | [Rule] | 
At an Assembly, begun and held at Newbern, the Twen-|ty-fourth 
Day of April, in the Thirty-third Year of the Reign | of our Sovereign 
Lord George the Second, by the | Grace of God, of Great-Britain, 
France, and Ireland, | King, &, and from thence continued, by several 
Proroga-|tions, to the Twenty-sixth Day of June, in the Year of 
our | Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty; to be then | 
held at Wilmington; Being the Third Session of this present | 
Assembly. [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by James Davis, 1760.] 

[ 32 ] 


17.5 x 315 7 p. 


Caption title on p. 1; no imprint. Running head between rules at 
top of page: Laws of North-Carolina. In right margin below running 
head and above headband: A. D. 1760. (Over a brace). Also in 
right margin, as before, the name of Arth. Dobbs, Esq; Governor. 
Headband the same as in the two preceding. 

Page 1 has signature letter A. 

P. R. 0.: C. O., 5 /335. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


JoHN SEVIER: PIONEER OF THE OLp SourHwest. By Carl S. Driver. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1932. Pp. viii, 240. $2.50.) 


As a valuable addition to the increasing number of frontier 
studies, Dr. Driver selects a daring and romantic figure of the 
Old Southwest and “attempts to sketch his silhouette upon the 
shadowy background of that age of conquest.” John Sevier, border 
hero, Indian fighter, commonwealth builder, governor, congressman, 
and land speculator, is presented as no ordinary frontiersman. 
Born in the Valley of Virginia, he felt the call of the West at an 
early age and emigrated to the Watauga settlements, there beginning 
a career of service to the state and nation that lasted for forty years 
and ended only with his death. In this new environment he quickly 
demonstrated his ability as an Indian fighter and thereby won 
the sobriquet of “Nolachucky Jack.” Rising rapidly, he repre- 
sented the western settlements in the Provincial Congress of North 
Carolina and, after leading the frontiersmen to victory at the Battle 
of King’s Mountain, began the pursuit of his favorite occupation 
of land speculation. Taking leave of this occupation temporarily, 
he headed the abortive Franklin movement from which, although 
arrested and brought to trial by the North Carolina authorities, he 
emerged with a popularity so enhanced in the West that he was 
chosen to represent the newly organized districts of Mero and 
Washington in Congress, and upon the admission of the state of 
Tennessee into the Union became its first governor. After holding 
this office for the constitutional limit of three successive terms he 
retired to see the people elect as his successor a protégé of Andrew 
Jackson, his bitter rival for the control of the state. Engaging 
in a caustic feud with Jackson, although for reasons never satis- 
factorily explained they failed to meet on the field of honor, he 
extricated himself with difficulty from charges of fraud in connection 
with land sales brought by the latter and, after two years in retire- 
ment, resumed the governor’s office for a second series of three 
consecutive terms. He was elected to Congress as a “War Hawk” 
in 1810, found himself at ease in the society of the capital, and 
served without spectacular importance until his death, which oc- 
curred in 1815 while he was on a mission to determine the Creek 
boundary in Alabama. He represented the acquisitive spirit that 
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was characteristic of the advance of civilization into the West, and 
land speculation “constituted the fundamental motive in his whole 
life,” but Dr. Driver aptly says that “he furnished a vital energy 
and a determinative influence in the life and times of the Old 
Southwest” and that “when he is cast upon the background of the 
frontier and its restless pioneers, he assumes a position of some 
dignity and importance above others of his time and section.” 

Careful research in the Draper Collection of Manuscripts and 
other important sources has enabled Dr. Driver to present the facts 
of Sevier’s life and his relation to the early development of the 
Old Southwest in a compact and readable form. Doubtless the 
paucity of authentic material and the desire to refrain from the 
romanticising that characterized the earlier traditions determined 
the author’s course, but interest is detracted from the book by the 
failure to develop the more intimate and colorful phases of the 
character of “the first great hero” of Tennessee and the social and 
cultural background in which he lived. Considerable compensation 
for these omissions is found, however, in the presentation of new 
conclusions and suggestions regarding some of the more obscure 
phases of Sevier’s career. Notable examples of the latter occur 
in the demonstration that the King’s Mountain expedition “was not 
so spontaneous as it has usually been depicted”; in the criticism 
of the manner in which the “Bonny Kate” Sherrill legend in 
connection with Sevier’s second marriage has been magnified by 
some writers; and in the suggestion that the origin of the Sevier- 
Jackson feud, long obscure, may be found in certain incidents that 
occurred during Sevier’s first campaign for governor. 

The importance of land speculation in Sevier’s career is stressed 
throughout the book, but the chapter dealing with this subject leaves 
much to be desired. In a recent book, From Frontier to Plantation 
in Tennessee, Professor Thomas P. Abernethy went to some pains 
to show the connection of Sevier with several important ventures 
of a speculative nature. Although this book must have appeared 
before Dr. Driver’s went to press, he does not seem to have con- 
sulted it, since it is not listed in his bibliography. 

With these exceptions the book succeeds well in its purpose “to 
discover if the glamor and romance which surround Sevier’s name 
have had a real or an idealized character as their source.” The 
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relatively few errors that occur are not such as to detract from 
the merit of the volume. The “Correspondence of General James 
Robertson” is not listed in the bibliography, although a lengthy 
quotation taken from it is given in the body of the text (p. 188) ; 
Monck’s Corner, South Carolina, is misspelled (p. 28); and the 
initials of Professor Isaac J. Cox are incorrectly stated in the 
bibliography. 

Converse College James Wetcu Patron. 

Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


Tue RISE oF THE Crry, 1878-1898. By Arthur Meier Schlesinger. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. xvi, 494. $4.00.) 


For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the twelve- 
volume series known collectively as A! History of American Ife 
it is well to state that this book constitutes volume X in the set. 
The editors of the series are Professor A. M. Schlesinger of Harvard, 
the author of this volume, and Professor Dixon Ryan Fox of 
Columbia, who is to contribute the volume covering the period 
1790-1830. The first two volumes appeared in 1927. Six others, 
including the one under review, have been published since that date. 
In addition to Professor Fox’s volume, three additional volumes 
for which no titles have been announced, are in preparation or in 
press, namely: IV, covering the period 1763-1790, by Evarts B. 
Greene; VII, covering the period 1850-1865, by Arthur C. Cole; 
and IX, dealing with the economic aspects of the period 1878-1898, 
by Ida M. Tarbell. 

Just as for some time it has ceased to be customary to periodize 
history with dogmatic precision, so now we recognize that it is 
impossible to divide history into such rigid categories as political, 
social, economic, intellectual and so forth. These volumes pay some 
attention to all these phases of man’s activities and other sub 
categories, such as literary, educational, scientific, recreational, 
religious and the like. However, as the title of the series indicates 
and the primary interests of the distinguished editors further 
evidence, the chief emphasis is laid upon the social. In each 
volume the author recognizes the importance of and pays some 
tribute to economic factors-in conditioning and to some extent 
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shaping historical evolution, but none of them can be convicted of 
adherence to Marx and economic determinism. In this respect 
this series is typical of a popular trend away from the prevailing 
tentenz among the younger and more influential historians of two 
or three decades ago, who then were battling with an older school 
of historians devoted to the theory that past politics and govern- 
mental institutions were the very life-blood of history. 

When the battle was at its height Professor Schlesinger was a 
graduate student at Columbia where the opposing factions were 
represented by the late Professor Herbert L. Osgood and Dr. Charles 
A. Beard. The former was purely empirical in method while the 
latter was what, for the lack of a better term, we may call dynamic. 
To Beard economic interests, while not the determining factor in 
history was the most important conditioning factor, not as a blind 
force, to be sure, but modified by human nature, consciousness and 
nurture. In writing his doctoral dissertation, The Colonial 
Merchants and the American Revolution, Professor Schlesinger was 
indebted to both Osgood and Beard—to the former for meticulous 
accuracy of fact, to the latter for the interpretation which made 
the book known far and wide as one of the best historical theses 
which had appeared in any university. The reputation which his 
doctoral thesis gained for him has continuously grown until now 
Professor Schlesinger is justly regarded as one of the outstanding 
American historians. In the meanwhile he has become more and 
more the pupil of Osgood and less and less the disciple of Beard. 
Significant of this change is the fact that the one period (i. e. 
1878-1898) which he and his colleague, Professor Fox, regarded 
as of sufficient importance to be worthy of two volumes, they divided 
it into the economic and non-economic aspects, and Professor 
Schlesinger chose for himself the latter! 

This self-denying ordinance has necessarily limited the author 
in his purpose. The reader will look in vain for any unifying 
principles or much attempt at interpretation. In his foreword 
Professor Fox declares “The present volume is devoted to describing 
and appraising the new social force . . . : the city.” Waiving 
discussion of whether the city per se was a social force, the state- 
ment is not sufficiently inclusive. Professor Schlesinger does 
indulge in a great deal of accurate and interesting describing and 
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a considerable amount of well-balanced judicial appraising, but 
much of the volume has no particular reference to its title or the 
purpose attributed to the author by the co-editor. For instance the 
first chapter is concerned with The New South and the second 
The Great West, both mainly rural. After devoting two chapters 
to The Lure of the City and The Urban World, chapters follow on 
The American Woman, The Educational Revival, Increasing the 
World’s Knowledge, The Renaissance in Letters and Arts, The 
Pursuit of Happiness, The Changing Church, Society’s Wards, 
Political Factors and Forces and a final chapter largely of appraisal 
entitled Fin de Siécle. Each of these is a very well written essay 
and furnishes interesting reading. They may be described as the 
“history for history’s sake” sort of history. Certain facts, figures, 
personalities, habits, institutions, ideas, tendencies and so forth are 
selected, described and broadly appraised. Life went on and we 
are reminded from time to time that more and more of it was in 
the city. 

While admitting that the city has its seamy side, the author 
rather cautiously adheres to an opinion as old as Plato and Aristotle 
that somehow civilization was advanced because we were becoming 
urbanized. This is an opinion which so far as I know has never 
been proved. It is true that it has been pointed out that the 
word civilization is derived from an ancient root meaning city. 
The same is true of civility, usbane, polite, police and politics. 
Contrariwise pagan, villain, rustic, and I suppose rube and hill- 
billie are derived from roots associated with the country or near- 
country, and all of them denote a lack of civilization. Presumably 
this fact should prove that civilization flourishes in the city and 
doesn’t do very well in the country. Oswald Spengler thinks that 
the growth of cities and especially the hegemony of the great city 
or metropolis marks the apotheosis of a civilization and the be- 
ginning of its decline and ultimate decay. In the main Professor 
Schlesinger wisely steers clear of such controversies and sticks to 
facts. No doubt he is quite willing to allow the facts to speak 
for themselves and to bring to each of us the message we want to 
hear; or—no message at all. 

The Woman’s College, Bensamin B. Kenpricx. 
University of North Carolina. 
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HuMAN GEOGRAPHY OF THE SourH. By Rupert B. Vance. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1932. Pp. xiv, 596. $4.) 


Dr. Vance has produced a book of encyclopedic dimensions, sound 
in method, and constructive in purpose. The treatise is not only 
an exhaustive analysis of the ecological bases of our Southern 
economy, but it is also a notable interpretation of the Southern 
scene in terms of interrelated physical and cultural factors. The 
author has sampled virtually all the printed material pertinent to 
his study, but has leaned most heavily on government bulletins. 
The bibliography alone fills sixty-eight pages. 

Within the compass of a brief review, it is practically impossible 
to give the prospective reader an adequate survey of the Southern 
panorama as it is unfolded and projected with a wealth of maps 
and statistical tables. An enumeration of some of the chapter 
headings will be suggestive: “The South’s Profile,” “The Heritage 
of the Frontier,” “The Southern Soil,” “The Piney Woods,” “Live 
Stock in the South,” “The Cotton Economy,” “The Southern 
Highlands,” “The Piedmont Crescent of Industry,” “The Southern 
Clime,” “Climate, Health and Energy,” “Climate, Diet and Human 
Adequacy,” “The Structure of a Regional Economy,” and “Re- 
constructing the Region.” The writer, after discussing physical 
and social backgrounds, addresses himself to the task of dealing 
with current problems. His general method is to present a problem 
in its histori¢ setting, trace developments, point out consequences 
resulting from outmoded procedures; and, finally, advancing some- 
what beyond the province of the historian, he suggests remedial 
courses. Take, for example, the chapter on “The Piney Woods.” 
Here the early methods of clearing the forests, the transient turpen- 
tine industry, and present-day practices in lumbering are described, 
followed by practical considerations for the reclamation of cut-over 
lands. 

One of the most interesting and informing chapters in the book 
is that which deals with “Climate, Diet, and Human Adequacy.” 
The author exposes the Southern dietary with its hot breads, pork, 
and greasy vegetables—palatable, but hard on the stomach. In 
the preparation of this chapter, Dr. Vance tells us that he despatched 
questionnaires to about eight hundred home demonstration agents 
throughout the South. The demonstration agents were asked to 
submit representative menus for farm families in their respective 
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counties. The replies indicate that the rural South continues to 
suffer from an unbalanced diet of fried pork, molasses, biscuit, and 
coffee. The South, the author avers, is preéminently the region 
of vegetable dislikes. To a deficiency in the Southern dietary of 
milk, eggs, and fruit may possibly be traced sallow complexions, 
boils, protruding Adam’s apples, tobacco chewing, and the drink- 
ing:of hard liquors. As to pellagra, widely prevalent in the Cotton 
Belt, malnutrition is admittedly the direct cause. 

The coneluding chapters make a plea for regional planning upon 
a broad eclectic base. The program embraces the reorganization of 
agriculture, abandonment of marginal lands, reforestation, flood 
control by the federal government, and a better balanced town and 
country relation. It is worth noting that President Roosevelt’s 
plan for the development of the Tennessee River Basin is a partial 
realization of the author’s program for reconstructing the South. 

Here and there Dr. Vance challenges the old apologies for the 
comparative backwardness of the rural South. He partially 
exonerates the Negro of the charge that he is responsible for the 
increase in farm tenancy (p. 193). “The South,” he alleges, “holds 
the negro back and the negro holds the South back.” He asserts 
(p. 374) that we cannot blame the climate for the easy-going ways 
of Southern folk. Furthermore, he holds that the class of so-called 
“poor whites” suffer from no inherent defects—a view now shared 
by most, if not all sociologists and scientists. 

It would be surprising if a book so comprehensive in scope 
should be found free of errors. The author carelessly remarks 
(p. 103) that the Southern climate is “practically frostless.” The 
peak of the use of Peruvian guano could scarcely have been reached 
about 1865 as the importation of guano into the South ceased 
during the War (p. 95). Such statements as “the peak loads of 
man labor in cotton come exactly at times when other crops need 
attention” (p. 197) and “the cultural routine [for tobacco] is year 
round” must needs be discounted. On p. 133 the author leaves the 
impression that lumbermen purchase the land along with the stand- 
ing timber. Such instances are rare. In Chapter VIII, “The 
Cotton Economy,” it would have been well to point out that one 
of the greatest obstacles confronting the landless farmer today is 
his inability to get landlord, merchant or banker to stake him for 
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provisions while the cotton crop is being made. Credit facilities 
are by no means as available as they are represented to be on p. 197. 
After making due allowance for inadvertences, it is not too much 
to say that students of the South will find that this book fills a 
need long and pointedly felt. The effort was monumental and the 
result invaluable. 
Furman University. Rosser H. Taytor. 














HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Interary and Historical Association, The North Carolina Book- 
let, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications are 
out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is requested to send them 
to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be used 
to serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps in the 
collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


Bishop J. Kenneth Pfohl of Winston-Salem headed a delegation 
of North Carolinians which unveiled in Savannah, Ga., on April 28, 
a stone memorial bearing a bronze tablet with the following inscrip- 
tion: “In memory of the Moravian colonists in Savannah (1735- 
1740) who maintained a mission to the Indians. This memorial is 
presented to the city of Savannah by the Wachovia Historical Society 
of Winston-Salem, N. C.” 


An oil portrait of Alphonso C. Avery of Burke County, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 1889-1897, was 
presented by the family to the Supreme Court at exercises in the 
courtroom on April 11. Mr. Josephus Daniels, newly appointed 
Ambassador from the United States to Mexico, delivered the address 
of presentation ; and Chief Justice W. P. Stacy accepted the portrait. 


The oath of office as Ambassador from the United States to Mexico, 
under appointment of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, was admin- 
istered to Josephus Daniels of Raleigh by his brother, Judge Frank 
A. Daniels, in the courtroom of the Supreme Court in Raleigh on 
March 18. 


On April 2, the second anniversary of the death of Horace Kephart, 
author, Greta Smoky Mountain Park enthusiast and former presi- 
dent of the State Literary and Historical Association, the Horace 
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Kephart Memorial Association held a memorial service for him on 
Mt. Kephart in the Great Smokies. 


Associate Professor F. M. Green of the University Department 
of History and Government has accepted an appointment as professor 
of history in Emory University. 


On May 7, Dr. W. T. Whitsett of Whitsett delivered the historical 
address, “Early Presbyterians of North Carolina,” at the exercises in 
celebration of the one hundred fifty-eighth anniversary of Stoney 
Creek Presbyterian Church in northern Alamance County. The ad- 
dress has been issued in booklet form by Rev. F. S. Blue of Burlington. 


The following are the graduate appointments in history at Duke 
University for the year 1933-34: Fellows—John C. Adams of 
Philadelphia, A.B., University of Pennsylvania, and M.A., Duke 
University; Harper Lee Garrett of Greenville, S. C., A.B., Citadel, 
and M.A., Duke; Ludwell Lee Montague of Gloucester, Va., A.B., 
V. M. L., and M.A., University of Pennsylvania; William D. Over- 
dyke of Shreveport, La., A.B., Centenary, and M.A., Louisiana; and 
Dade Sparks of Saltillo, Texas, A.B., East Texas State Teachers 
College, and M:A., University of Texas. Scholarships—Oliver S. 
Heckman of Lehmasters, Pa., A.B., Lebanon Valley College, and 
M.A., University of Illinois; David K. McCarrell of Hickory, Pa., 
A.B., Washington and Jefferson, and M.A., Duke; and Annie Mae 
Williford of Anderson, S. C., A.B., Barnard, and M.A., Columbia. 
Assistants—William D. McCain of Cleveland, Miss., A.B., Delta 
State Teachérs College, and M.A., University of Mississippi; and 
Gustave A Nuermberger of Buffalo, N. Y., A.B., Buffalo, and M.A., 
Duke University. 


Prof. R. D. W. Connor, head of the University Department of His- 
tory and Government, is teaching in the University of Colorado 
Summer School. 


Visiting professors of history in the Duke University Summer 
School are E. M. Coulter of the University of Georgia, Ross McLean 
of Emory University, and E. M. Hulme of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Teaching fellowships in the Department of History and Govern- 
ment at the University in 1933-34 have been awarded to Joseph 
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Carlyle Sitterson, Eugene Edwin Pfaff, and James Miller Grimes, 
Jr., of the University. 


At the June commencement the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
history was awarded by Duke University to the following, whose 
thesis topics are indicated: William A. Mabry, “The Disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro in the Southern States”; Harold F. Peterson, 
“The Relations between the United States and the Argentine Repub- 
lie, 1810-1870” ; Joseph Clark Robert, “Tobacco Culture in Virginia 
and North Carolina before 1860” ; and Culver Haygood Smith, “The 
Washington Press in the Jackson Period.” 


Professor Arnold Kimsey King of the training school staff of the 
University School of Education, will pursue studies next year lead- 
ing to a doctorate in history and education at the University of Chi- 
cago, under a fellowship awarded by the general education board. 


The New Bern Historical Society, under the direction of Mrs. 
Richard N. Duffy, has recently erected historical markers in and 
near New Bern to Joseph Leach, the celebration in 1778 of the 
Declaration of Independence, the federal Fort Totten, the landing 


of de Graffenried and the Swiss settlers in 1710, and the establishment 
by James Davis of the first printing press in North Carolina. 


Miss Catherine Moser, a graduate of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, has been appointed to the Weil Fel- 
lowship and will pursue graduate study in history at the University 
of Chicago next year. 


The Sun Journal (New Bern), under the sponsorship of the 
Richard Dobbs Spaight chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, issued a special historical edition on May 17th, in connection 
with the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Eastern North Carolina. 


A homecoming celebration of the centennial of the establishment 
of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church at Pittsboro was held on 
June 5th. A 54-page historical booket, St. Bartholomew’s Parish, 
Pittsboro, N. C., edited by Rev. R. G. Shannonhouse of Pittsboro, 
was issued on June 1. 


An article by Briscoe B. Bouldin, “Postal Service of the Con- 
federacy,” was published in the Greensboro Daily News, April 2. 
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The Wake Bar Association, under the presidency of J. M. Brough- 
ton of Raleigh, presented on March 30th to Wake County for hang- 
ing on the walls of the Superior courtroom portraits of the following 
former members of the local bar: Dr. S. F. Mordecai, Governor Daniel 
Fowle, Chief Justice James E. Shepherd, Judge Thomas C. Fuller, 
W. C. Douglass, and Armistead Jones. Portraits of R. O. Burton, 
Alfred W. Haywood, W. N. Jones, and B. F. Moore were presented 
on June 5th. 


Exercises at the unveiling and presentation of a bronze tablet in 
the rotunda of the State Capitol, memorializing the resistance of 
the patriots of the Lower Cape Fear to the enforcement of the British 
Stamp Act of 1765, were held on May 13th under the auspices of the 
North Carolina Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Mrs. C. Wayne Spencer, chairman of the tablet committee, presided 
at the exercises. The tablet was placed in the rotunda under authority 
of a legislative resolution of 1931 and permission of the Council of 
State. Mr. Harriss Newman of Wilmington, who piloted the reso- 
lution through the legislature of 1931, introduced Dr. A. R. New- 
some, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, who 
delivered the historical address which was published in the Wilming- 
ton Sunday Star-News of June 4th. Mrs. Sydney P. Cooper of Hen- 
derson, regent of the North Carolina Society, presented the tablet 
and Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus accepted it on behalf of the State. 
The tablet bears the following inscription : “In memory of the patriots 
of the Lower Cape Fear who resisted British authority and tyranny 
by preventing openly with arms the enforcement of the Stamp Act 
in 1765-1766. Erected by the North Carolina Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, May 13, 1933.” 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy and of special 
interest to North Carolina: Charles P. Summerall, “Hugenot De- 
scendants in the Revolutionary War” (Transactions of the Hugenot 
Society of South Carolina, No. 37); Robert L. Shurter, “The Camp 
Meeting in the Early Life and Literature of the Mid-West” (Kast 
Tennessee His. Soc. Publications, January); S. J. Folmsbee, “The 
Beginnings of the Railroad Movement in East Tennessee” (<bid.) ; 
W. Neil Franklin, “Virginia and the Cherokee Indian Trade, 1753- 
1775” (ibid.) ; Arthur Cecil Bining, “The Iron Plantations of Early 
Pennsylvania” (The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
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raphy, April); August C. Krey, “History in the Machine Age” 
(Minnesota History, March); Harrison A. Trexler, “Coaling the 
Confederate Commerce Raiders” (The Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
March) ; Charles T. Leavitt, “Attempts to Improve Cattle Breeds 
in the United States, 1790-1860” (Agricultural History, April) ; 
John Peale Bishop, “The South and Tradition” (The Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, April); R. Charlton Wright, “The Southern White 
Man and the Negro” (tbid.); and Margaret Davis, “Primitives of 
the Carolina Banks” (The South Atlantic Quarterly, April). 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following books: 
Minnie Clare Yarborough, The Reminiscences of William C. Preston 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. 
xi, 138. $3.00) ; Marquis James, Andrew Jackson: The Border Cap- 
tain (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1933. Pp. 461. 
$3.75) ; Nellie M. Rowe, Discovering North Carolina (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press); Evarts B. Greene and Vir- 
ginia D. Harrington, American Population before the Federal Census 
of 1790 (New York: Columbia University Press. 1932. Pp. xxiii, 
228. $3.50) ; Oron James Hale, Germany and the Diplomatic Revo- 
lution: A Study in Diplomacy and the Press, 1904-1906 (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1931. Pp. ix, 233). 


In recent months the North Carolina Historical Commissioen has 
made extensive and notable additions to its manuscript collections. 

The John Gray Blount Historical Collection of manuscripts and 
museum objects, deposited by Col. W. B. Rodman of Norfolk by diree- 
tion of the will of the late Miss Lida T. Rodman of Washington, 
N. C., is the largest known North Carolina collection of personal 
papers. It consists of more than 6,000 letters and papers, dated for 
the most part before 1800. Subsequent additions will perhaps raise 
the number of letters and papers above 10,000. John Gray Blount, 
1752-1833, was a member of the House of Commons, Senate, and 
Council of State; merchant at Washington and Tarboro; and the 
owner of extensive areas of land. The manuscripts relate to his 
landed and mercantile interests and to state and national politics. 
The collection contains letters of William and Thomas Blount, John 
B. Ashe, Hugh Williamson, John Stanly, William Gaston, John 
Steele, Samuel Johnston, Benjamin Hawkins, William R. Davie, 
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Richard Caswell, Archibald D. Murphey, Thomas Ruffin, Blake 
Baker, Henry Potter, Joseph Caldwell, James Glasgow, John Simp- 
son, William Polk, Willie Jones, John Lewis Taylor, Alfred Moore, 
James Iredell, John Haywood and scores of other North Carolinians. 
The relics and portraits, displayed by the Historical Commission as 
a unit in a segregated corner of the eastern Hall of History, include 
the original mantel, brass fireplace equipment, two chairs, a cradle, 
a table, a grandfather clock, candlesticks, samovar, and an oil portrait 
of John Gray Blount, arranged as they were in the Blount home in 
Washington, built in the Revolutionary period and torn down a few 
years ago. Of unusual rarity and interest is an original eighteenth 
century window sash with mouth-blown panes. A large assortment 
of eighteenth century china and glassware is displayed in a wall case. 
Other portraits besides that of John Gray Blount are of his brother 
Willie Blount, jurist and governor of Tennessee; his son, John Gray 
Blount, Jr.; and his brother Thomas, merchant and congressman, by 
Saint Memin. 

Other recent accessions include the journal of James Trevilyan, 
1814-15; the diary of Lieutenant Colonel John L. Harris, 1862, 
presented by W. A. Sergeant, Roxboro; 631 additional papers and 
letters of the administration of Governor A. W. McLean, 1925-29; 
136 letters to Govenor T. J. Jarvis, 1881; the James Gordon Hackett 
Collection of letters and papers, 1806-88, deposited by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Gordon Hackett, North Wilkesboro ; 999 miscellaneous Onslow 
County records ; 62 Smithwick Papers, 1728-1876, presented by Miss 
Ella Smithwick, Jonesville; 231 miscellaneous Civil War letters and 
papers; a miscellaneous collection of 993 issues of 39 North Caro- 
lina newspapers, presented by the University of North Carolina li- 
brary ; 12 letters and papers of Governor T. W. Bickett’s administra- 
tion, 1917; 235 letters and papers of the Morrison administration, 
1921-25; store account book of L. V. and T. V. Hargis, 1818-25, 
Point Pleasant, containing the personal account of William Whitfield 
of Person County, and the ordnance book of Co. E, 50th N. C. Regi- 
ment, 1864-65, deposited by T. L. O’Briant, Raleigh; a minute book 
of Meherrin Baptist Church, Murfreesboro, 1833-74; diary of Dr. 
S. J. Wheeler of Bertie County, 1879 ; two manuscript medical books 
of Buckner L. Hill of Duplin County, 1824; one volume of Greene 
County records of estates, 1839-45; a manuscript volume of Watkins 
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Ormand’s “Book of Instruments of Writing,’ 1797; the war diary 
of William Edward Bradley, 1865, presented by Mrs. E. T. Clark, 
Samarcand ; and the medical day book of Dr. S. J. Wheeler of Bertie 
County, 1834-70. 


At the June commencement exercises at the University the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in history was warded to the following, whose 
thesis topics are indicated: H. D. Pegg, “The History of the Whig 
Party in North Carolina” ; Charles N. Sisson, “The Creation, Organi- 
zation and Mobilization of the Army of the French Revolution, 
October 1, 1779, to April 20, 1792”; and Marvin Lucian Skaggs, 
“North Carolina Boundary Disputes Involving Her Southern Lines.” 
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